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TOWARDS A MODERN PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 


HE charge has not infrequently been made against philosophy 
that it makes no progress. Such a charge seems to be based 
upon the fact that philosophers in our own day, as in the centuries 
immediately preceding us, are occupied and have been occupied 
with essentially the same ultimate problems that were discussed in 
ancient India and in ancient Greece, without arriving at any final 
solutions. But any serious and honest student of the history of 
philosophy must, I think, admit that nevertheless progress has been 
made and is being made. The history of philosophy, in spite of 
not infrequent aberrations off the main track in directions leading 
to a cul de sac, does show increasing understanding of the prob- 
lems, a broadening outlook as to the methods necessary for their 
solution, and no insignificant advance in our ideas as the result of 
the application of these diverse methods. The history of philo- 
sophy reveals to us, not a simple backward and forward movement 
of the swing of a pendulum, but rather in the main an upward 
though a spiral process, in which the movement from this side to 
that, and that to this, both result in some advance. 

There is a sense in which it might be said that no one can be 
efficient as a philosophical thinker who has not studied and 
thought himself into the problems and ideas of philosophy in 
general. That seems to be involved in the very nature of philo- 
sophizing. In this it differs from work in the field of the 
natural sciences, where one might very effectively cultivate one 
part with not much knowledge or intimate understanding of the 
other parts. The division of labour which has occurred in the 
region of the natural sciences has been one of the main causes of 
the rapid progress made in them. And we may regard it as a 
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hopeful sign in the pursuit of philosophy in recent times and in 
our own day, that while the importance of general philosophy is 
not forgotten by thinkers of any merit, here also there is a di- 
vision of labour with the result of more intense cultivation of 
particular areas of the philosophic field. It may, I think, be said 
with justice, that thereby no inconsiderable progress has been made 
within the regions of epistemology and philosophic logic and in 
moral philosophy. The philosophy of history and that of the 
zsthetic have not received their due attention—certainly not in 
the English-speaking countries—and do not show so much pro- 
gress. And it may be said with equal truth that the nature of the 
philosophy of religion as a definite department of philosophy is 
only now beginning to be properly understood and to be definitely 
cultivated. In some respects it may be said that here we are 
mostly behind-hand, and much of that which has been done under 
this title even in recent times suggests a simple continuance of 
attitudes of the past and a failure to recognise the requirements of 
newer methods and ways of approach. 

In view of this position of the philosophy of religion, it is 
interesting to note that when this term began to be used by the 
adherents to Hegelianism its implication was more genuinely 
understood than has been the case amongst most of those who 
have since adopted the title. Let me quote by way of illustration 
some remarks by two such idealists: John Caird and Otto 
Pfleiderer. The former in his Jntroduction to the Philosophy 
of Religion, first published in 1880, insisted on the need of 
“a detailed examination of the various positive religions”. But 
though Caird himself does not seem to have satisfied this need, 
and developed his Jntroduction on purely speculative lines, he 
did make an attempt to consider one positive religion in his 
Gifford Lectures on The Fundamental Ideas of Christianity. 
Otto Pfleiderer in the introduction to his Philosophy of Re- 
ligion is much more specific. He says: “ Philosophy of reli- 
gion in the narrower sense and strictly speaking .. . is the 
systematic investigation and comprehension of the totality of 
phenomena which in the life of man compose religion”. Re- 
ferring to the conditions of the time in which he wrote, he be- 
moans the fact that the historians of religions were “ generally as 
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destitute of any philosophical ideas as the philosophers were of 
historical reality”. In the second part of his work he made a 
noteworthy attempt to develop a philosophy of religion taking into 
account the positive religions. But from our point of view it has 
two serious defects. It is not a philosophy of religion which is 
suggested by the facts of religions objectively studied, but an 
application of a particular form of philosophy, to wit, Hegelian 
idealism, to the interpretation of religion. And _ further, 
Pfleiderer was dependent upon the knowledge of religions avail- 
able in his time, since when our knowledge in this field has in- 
creased enormously in amount and conspicuously in accuracy. 
Along with this, it is also clear that he put his attention pre- 
dominantly on the ideas of the religions to the comparative neglect 
of their practical and emotional elements. Nevertheless, we ought 
to accord him due recognition for suggesting a fundamental 
requirement, though we must demur to his manner of approach 
from a previously accepted philosophic standpoint. I will not 
go through a long discussion of the main writers on the subject 
since his day to show how they have failed to appreciate the 
principles which Pfleiderer at least had some appreciation of. 
But this may be said, that no one seems to have done in the 
philosophy of religion work paying attention to the facts of reli- 
gion such as Friedrich Paulsen did for ethics and moral philosophy. 

The study of religion is to be divided into two main divisions, 
which may be called (i) The Empirical Study or the Science of 
Religion; and (ii) The Philosophy of Religion. The former 
comprizes (a) The Psychology of Religion; (b) The History of 
Religions; and (c) The Comparative Study of Religions. The 
first indicates the investigation of the psychical nature of religion 
in individual minds in their particular reactions and their social 
relations. The second is concerned with a survey of the facts in 
their historical sequence and development. The third endeavours 
to formulate the contents of religions systematically, showing the 
similarities and differences of these contents, and similarities and 
differences in the lines of their historical developments. All of 
these are occupied simply with an investigation and systematisa- 
tion of the empirical facts. It is, for example, not the function 
of a scientific comparative study of religions to compare the 
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relative values of religions as wholes, or of the particular contents 
of religions. Nor is it the task of these empirical sciences to 
investigate the truth of the beliefs found in the religions. The 
questions of truth and of values carry us over into the realm of 
the Philosophy of Religion. The Philosophy of Religion may be 
said to have a twofold character, being critical and constructive. 
In and through its critical examination of the empirical it will 
endeavour to arrive at a constructive view of what ultimately and 
comprehensively religion is. 

It is not for the student of religion to say at the outset what he 
is to include in his survey in accordance with a previously ac- 
cepted definition of what religion in its intrinsic nature is. The 
policy to be adopted is rather the inclusion of all which has claimed 
to be regarded as a part of religion. In the course of the in- 
vestigation and discussion the relative significance of claims may 
be seen. But at the outset it is essential that any narrowness due 
to the application of an arbitrary definition of religion shall be 
avoided. 

The Philosophy of Religion starts from the recognition that in 
the life of mankind there is something called religion: it is to be 
a philosophy of religion. It is to be this, just as a philosophy of 
biology starts out from the existence of living organisms, or a 
moral philosophy from the existence of moral judgements, or a 
philosophy of history from the simultaneities and successions of 
events in time. What it has to investigate primarily is religion 
in its various manifestations. And in this its character may be 
seen in contrast to what in the past and not infrequently in the 
present has assumed the name of the philosophy of religion. I 
mean the works which, considering almost all or any sides of ex- 
perience other than religion, endeavour to show that these con- 
form with or lead on to, or need for their complete understanding, 
concepts and ideas of a theological kind. Such works are often 
of very great value and of real importance, but as far as the 
philosophy of religion is concerned they are at most addenda. 

Two important considerations must be borne in mind with re- 
gard to the empirical religions. In the first place it should not be 
implicitly supposed that each and every religion—not even the 
higher religions—contain all that religion in its fullest sense truly 
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is, and that therefore we shall have an indication of religion as 
such solely by reference to those factors in religions which form, 
as it were, a common denominator. Nevertheless, it must be sup- 
posed, at least as a preliminary postulate of method, that all the 
higher religions and most of the others reveal some if not all of 
the fundamental character of religion. But scope must also be 
found for those elements, and differences of emphasis, which 
differentiate religions, by virtue of which one may excel another 
and show higher development. 

In the second place it is important to remember, and to allow 
sufficiently for, the fact that whatever the contents of the re- 
ligious experience, among each people and at different periods, all 
expressions of such contents have necessarily been in the termi- 
nology then and there available. The history of the higher re- 
ligions especially shows how they have had to be expressed, or as 
a matter of fact have expressed themselves, in the terms of the 
philosophies which have been dominant in the main formative 
times in their history. In consequence, the expressions in dif- 
ferent religions—and sometimes in different sects in the same re- 
ligion—seem opposed and apparently even contradictory. This 
suggests the necessity for the philosophy of religion to investigate 
intimately the question: just precisely what it is which is the 
experiential basis with reference to which the expression has sig- 
nificance. And this implies again, that for the philosophy of 
religion it is not the ideas and beliefs of religions which are of 
primary importance, but their practical and emotional aspects, and 
the objective implications of these. Of course, it is not denied 
that in some, perhaps most, minds, practical and emotional reactions 
arise from the acceptance of certain ideas, but this is due in the 
first place to the fact that these ideas have themselves first arisen 
in relation with practical reactions and emotional attitudes of 
other minds, and in the second place to the fact that the character 
of the minds of others is such that they respond to these ideas 
with a similar type of practical reaction and emotion. In other 
words, the ideas are a form of expression of experience, arising 
in some minds, and accepted by others because they are found in 
some degree suitable to express their experience also. But these 
differences of expressions in different religions suggest not merely 
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the need of an endeavour to find whether they actually are based 
on the same type of ultimate experience, they suggest also the need 
in the philosophy of religion of something in the nature of a 
Hegelian dialectic. For it is to be asked whether, from the thesis 
implied in one form of expression and the antithesis implied in 
an apparently opposed form of expression, one may not advance 
to a synthesis which will take up what is significant in both. 

Now the nature of philosophy itself is a subject of dispute, and 
it may be advisable to indicate the view of it here implied before 
embarking on further discussion of the philosophy of religion. 
Philosophy, in a very general sense, is concerned with the search 
for and expression of truth, both ultimately and comprehensively. 
In one direction it is concerned with the fundamental principles 
of knowing and being, with what we may call the ultimates of ex- 
perience. How far such a study can be carried is a serious prob- 
lem, but that up to a certain extent it can be pursued is evident 
from works which show it. There is, for example, the first 
volume of the late Dr. McTaggart’s Nature of Existence, and much 
of the same study is to be found, developed quite differently, in 
Samuel Alexander’s Space, Time, and Deity. But such enquiries 
as to the nature of ultimates cannot be regarded as exhausting 
philosophy. They should be described as metaphysics. Philo- 
sophy must include such; they are fundamental, but nevertheless 
they represent only the skeleton of existence, and philosophy has to 
do with more than that. It has to do with the flesh and blood of 
empirical facts as related with these ultimates. It is an attempt 
of thought to obtain a representation or comprehension of exis- 
tence both in its ultimate nature and in its empirical expression. 
It is not simply the metaphysical enquiry as to how knowledge, his- 
tory, morality, art, and religion are possible, but also the con- 
sideration of knowledge, history, morality, art, and religion, as 
empirically found. 

The philosophy of religion is therefore an attempt to arrive at 
the ultimates of religion and at an expression of them, and also at 
a comprehension of the empirical facts of religion in relation with 
these ultimates. But how are the ultimates to be reached? In 
the first place by a consideration of religion as empirically known. 
It is here that one may observe the difference between a genuine 
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modern philosophy of religion and not a little of what would in 
one way or another pose as such. One main example must suffice, 
one which is all the more significant because it comes from a philo- 
sopher whose claim is to be developing his philosophy definitely 
on an empirical basis. In his treatment of deity and religion in 
the last part of his Space, Time, and Deity, what Mr. Alexander 
really does is to give a view of deity arrived at from a considera- 
tion of certain metaphysical ultimates obtained by an examination 
of aspects of experience from which religion as such is excluded, 
and then he takes certain of the aspects of empirical religion, and 
relates them with and tries to interpret them by these metaphysi- 
cal ultimates. It is not only that thereby he arrives at what, when 
compared with the religions of history, must be called a caricature 
of religion; but also that the whole character of his philosophy is 
radically different from what it might have been if he had given 
at the outset even as much attention to empirical religion as he 
does to the relation of selves and their knowledge of one another. 
But it is not realists alone who treat religion and its contents 
from the standpoint of a previously accepted metaphysics. The 
late F. H. Bradley with some insight into actual religion main- 
tained, for example, that God cannot rightly be identified with the 
Absolute ; while from a philosophical position which seems meta- 
physically similar to Bradley’s Mr. Clement Webb tells us that a 
theory which does not identify God with the Absolute makes non- 
sense of religion. With such treatments of the subject, it seems 
that the only way for hope of any advance towards a modern 
philosophy of religion is to turn first, as free as possible from 
initial metaphysical prejudice, to religion as actually found, and 
to enquire whether that suggests any metaphysics. 

Philosophizing implies ultimately the conviction of man that 
he has the capacity for apprehending truth. If the philosophy of 
religion is a search for the truth of religion what is involved in 
such an expression and such an enquiry? Truth and error may 
be asserted of propositions as expressing judgements, or of judge- 
ments themselves. But this must in the end be taken as referring 
to the simplest judgements into which any judgements may be 
analysed. Now a course of reasoning may be apprehended as 
logically correct, but the conclusion is not necessarily true unless 
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the premisses are apprehended as true. All knowledge depends 
ultimately on the mind’s capacity to apprehend the truth or error 
of judgements which cannot be analysed into simpler judgements. 
But all such judgements imply what in some way or other are 
ultimates expressed by the terms of the judgements. A term 
which refers to such an ultimate of experience is said to be in- 
definable. The truth or error of any such simple judgements (and 
so in the end of any complex judgements, which must be analysed 
into simple judgements) can be decided only by their immediate 
apprehension, only in relation with the immediate experiences of 
the particular ultimates expressed by its indefinable terms. I 
might put it thus: the truth of a simple judgement is in one way 
internal to itself, and can only be known by an immediate appre- 
hension of the mind with its capacity to distinguish truth and error. 
It does not depend on the truth of any other simple judgement. 
The different departmental philosophies must depend finally on 
the existence of particular forms of apprehension of particular 
types of simple judgements and their implicated ultimates ex- 
pressed in indefinable terms. Moral philosophy, for example, 
depends on the existence of particular forms of apprehension of 
simple moral judgements and their implicated ultimates expressed 
in indefinable terms. The truth of the propositions of moral 
philosophy is therefore to be arrived a* only internally and cannot 
be decided by reference to what is beyond the moral experience as 
such. 

The philosophy of religion is in a similar position. In its en- 
quiry into truth in its sphere, it has to insist first on this internal 
character of its criticism. It must seek the simplest forms of 
judgement in religion, and the implied ultimates expressed in its 
indefinable terms. The truth or error of such judgements it can 
only arrive at by a particular form of apprehension of the human 
mind in its capacity to apprehend truth and error. This implies 
that the form of apprehension which we may call religious differs 
from that form which we call moral, and that different ultimates 
are apprehended, ultimates expressed in their own indefinable 
terms. 

That is, however, only one aspect of the problem of truth in the 
philosophy of religion, an aspect bordering on the metaphysical, 
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which we said was not adequate to philosophy. The philosophy 
of religion has also, bearing these ultimate judgements in mind 
as in some way central, further to survey the whole wealth of 
significant judgements in this sphere and endeavour to bring them 
to a form of consistent, coherent, or systematic expression. Only 
thus can it be a presentation of the whole significance of religion. 
By way of illustration of the modern philosophy of religion and 
its methods some few aspects of empirical religion may be philo- 
sophically considered. In contrast with the knowledge which has 
been regarded as coming by means of ordinary sense-perception 
and reflection upon it, there has been a wide-spread conviction in 
religion of knowledge being attained in another manner. At cer- 
tain stages this has been given the name of revelation, but impli- 
cations of the same kind are also found in or underlying various 
practices of divination. The whole range of data in this con- 
nection cannot be referred to here as is necessary for a full and 
proper treatment. But some significant features are evident. 
There is a claim reiterated in this direction and in that, which 
implies that there is something eternal, something final or ultimate, 
about the truths so gained. But it is obvious even with a cursory 
examination that the forms of expression of any such truths have 
been coloured by the conditions of language and thought of the 
age in which they have been first used; and again that whatever 
of such truths written records of revelations contain they also con- 
tain much of supposed knowledge (of its particular cultural level) 
of nature and human history. Yet, in spite of these local and 
temporary forms of expression, and these extraneous elements, 
one is not justified in dismissing this idea and these claims to 
what is called revelation as simply superstition. When analysed 
and carefully examined they appear to be an expression that man, 
as such, is in religion in touch with and comes to know somewhat 
other than that with which he is otherwise in contact; that he ap- 
prehends this also as having the character of finality, of being an 
ultimate, and so that his judgements in their final implications 
concerning it, if he has not erred in their apprehension and in 
their form of expression, are ultimate truths, even such that, as he 
apprehends them, he may call eternal. Put in one way this doc- 
trine of revelation, notwithstanding the criticisms which we should 
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have to raise with reference to many aspects of its different forms, 
is an expression of religion as a distinctive mode of apprehension. 
Another thing which is of significance is that revelation has been 
described as coming especially through particular persons, in the 
higher stages of religion called the prophets and the saints. And 
the implication in this fact is that such knowledge comes especially 
to and through those who adopt the particular attitude or attitudes 
necessary for its apprehension and reception. In consequence, it 
seems to follow that the only form of experimental verification of 
the truths of religion supposed to be revealed is the sincere cul- 
tivation of the same type of attitude as the prophet and the saint. 
And that, if I may say so incidentally, is just what oriental philo- 
sophy appears to me to maintain with reference to ultimate 
knowledge in religion. I cannot pursue this topic further here, 
but I may point out that a modern philosophy of religion would 
have also to discuss and to endeavour to find out what significance 
there might be in the very wide-spread ideas of divine incarnation 
in relation with the advance of knowledge in religion. 

It is of course impossible within the limits of this article to 
state and examine the alleged truths in the religions, and the multi- 
farious practical reactions and emotional attitudes. Here again, 
however, some fundamental aspects may be brought into relief. 
But let us first remind ourselves again that not all religions have 
attained to all that religion is, or to the adequate expression of 
all that religion is. To give one example: it appears as though 
Buddhism in its early forms did not, but that in later forms it 
tended more and more to do so. 

Religions, then, notwithstanding their diverse forms of ex- 
pression, forms of expression often dependent upon prevailing 
types of language and philosophy, have been a form of practical 
reaction, accompanied by emotional concomitants, to somewhat 
Other than the individual self as immediately known, somewhat 
Other than Nature and society as immediately known. Even 
those forms of expression which represent the self and this Other 
as ultimately identical yet distinguish the self as immediately 
known in the conditions of its finiteness as contrasted with the 
Other. One may think, for example, of Jainism. 

Many of the so-called truths of revelation, or truths of religion, 
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have reference to this Other, apprehended in religion, and towards 
which practical attitudes are assumed, in which emotions of definite 
types are experienced. It would need a detailed statement to 
show the different affirmations made as to this Other, affirmations 
containing both truths and errors arrived at through different 
events of religious apprehension. And to do justice to these it 
would be necessary to review them historically, to enquire in what 
manner errors have been abandoned and a whole of truths grad- 
ually elaborated. Thus the concept of the Other of religion has 
been built up, with its inclusion, for example, of attributes of 
power, of holiness, anger, wisdom, and love. What the philosophy 
of religion, developed in a modern fashion, seems to show is that 
this concept—Shall I for convenience say this concept of God ?—as 
found in religion is one arising in and out of the forms of religious 
apprehension. Religion has not grown up, nor continued to live, 
on the acceptance of an idea of God as a hypothesis elaborated 
by the human mind to fit into a scheme of thought based on the 
facts of Nature or non-religious history. The idea of God, with 
its particular qualitative content, has arisen through forms of ap- 
prehension of an Other, and in practical reactions with that Other. 
For the modern philosophy of religion, therefore, it may be said 
that the Other of religion, or God, is not something to be estab- 
lished by theoretical discussion, but something to be accepted as 
given. It is not a hypothetical idea, but a reality. And here one 
may illustrate its attitude in contrast with some forms of philo- 
sophy which in our day have largely usurped the position of the 
philosophy of religion, forms which though valuable can, as I 
previously remarked, be regarded only as addenda to a modern 
philosophy of religion. There is, for example, the philosophy of 
the late James Ward. What Ward does is to survey-nature and 
history leaving out of account in the main what religion involves, 
and, in order to give a more satisfactory view than either monistic 
singularism or pluralistic spiritualism offers, he introduces the 
idea of God, and accepts Theism. Similarly W. R. Sorley intro- 
duces the idea of God in order to supply an objective background 
for the moral order, for moral life and moral values. A. J. 
Balfour does the same thing with reference not simply to the 
moral, but to the theoretic and zsthetic as well. And neither of 
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these, any more than Ward, considers the religious as such. Yet 
it is reasonable to ask whence comes the idea o€ God with which 
they help out their philosophy? Whence has it arisen? If out 
of the facts with which they concerned themselves, then why their 
inadequacy? And further, what really is the content of the idea 
of God which they fall back upon, and whence is the content of 
that idea obtained? What we can say of their work is this, that 
it helps to show how philosophical reflection on what we may call 
the non-religious aspects of experience leads to a view which fits 
in with a theism which has its real basis elsewhere. What seems 
pointed to is not a hypothetical idea of God in relation with a 
world the character of which is entirely and accurately known, but 
rather a hypothetical view of the world in relation with the idea 
of God as an expression of an apprehended reality. Religion as 
empirically found has not presupposed the idea of God, but the 
idea of God has arisen in relation with and as an expression of 
one aspect of religion; and the development of the idea of God has 
depended in large measure upon advance in the religious appre- 
hension of God. 

And we may note that when certain attributes are ascribed to 
God in religion it is not always or mainly with the motive or sig- 
nificance which philosophical reflection seems to imply in those 
attributes. The unity of God insisted on so emphatically in Islam 
is not because of any intellectual satisfaction that is thus obtained 
in respect of an intellectual view of reality. The unity of God in 
Islam is essentially emphasised as involving complete loyalty, sub- 
mission, and service of him alone: it involves a principle of the 
practical religious attitude rather than a simple concept of the 
intellect. And it is with reference to this understanding of it that 
the philosophy of religion has to investigate the Muslim attitude 
towards Christianity. 

Religions have also in their practical reactions and in their 
doctrinal expressions implied something of the nature of the 
human self. Here again is scope for a long enquiry and a whole 
series of articles. But all religions seem in one way or another 
to imply an apprehension on the part of the self of its nature as 
self-determinative, as in essence—though I hope I shall not be 
accused of begging the term—as in essence spiritual. Once more 
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the empirical data require to be surveyed historically, with refer- 
ence to an incrensing apprehension by the self of its own nature. 
There has arisen in religion more than anywhere else an appre- 
hension by the self at once of its own greatness as spiritual and 
of its own insignificance and weakness. 

The earlier Natural Theology gave its main, almost its sole, 
attention to more or less speculative discussions of the ideas of 
God, freedom, and immortality. Considerations of such themes 
must come of necessity into a philosophy of religion, but a modern 
form of this will include even about these themes much which the 
earlier Natural Theology neglected, and it will include very much 
which goes beyond these themes. It finds, for example, that 
empirical religions have reference not only to human freedom but 
also to divine grace. In some oriental religions it is maintained 
on the one hand that the individual can only attain to bliss through 
his own freedom, his own effort, and that his happiness can be 
affected by nothing but his own conduct. Yet, on the other hand, 
in the very same religions the happiness of the departed is said to 
depend also on the performance of certain memorial rites ; and the 
performance of such rites is a definite part of the religion. Here, 
obviously, a definite problem is involved which cannot be super- 
ficially solved by rejecting one side or the other. Then, again, 
some religions maintain that the historical course of mankind on 
earth has some religious significance (and whether it has is surely 
one problem for a philosophy of religion), but nevertheless 
Natural Theology never seems to have raised the very difficult 
problem, what, if any, relation may be conceived to exist between 
the significance of the historical life of humanity on earth, and the 
continued lives of immortals after separation from part in this 
historical life. There seems here to be a great cleft between the 
significance of the historic development of human culture, and the 
significance of the lives of individual beings regarded as immortal. 
The modern philosophy of religion has also to consider—and 
partly in relation with this very problem—the beliefs in trans- 
migration and re-incarnation maintained so persistently in the 
religions of the orient. Surely it does not suffice to sweep them on 
one side as though mere fantasy, as the late Dr. Rashdall did. The 
so-called law of karma, that a man reaps just what he sows, no 
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more and no less, accepted as almost axiomatic in most oriental 
religions and yet so incoherent with much in their religious prac- 
tices, calls for philosophic examination. In the end it may be 
found that this is nothing more than the undue universalising of 
an abstract principle of justice and its application to individuals 
as such, so that the limits of justifiable reference have been over- 
stepped in relation with other aspects of experience and truth 
embodied in the practices. The facts of suffering both in them- 
selves and in relation with sin have been viewed in very diverse 
ways in the historical religions, and much philosophical analysis 
and critical estimation is called for. Some religions fail to give 
any attention to the question of a religious significance in the lives 
and existence of infra-human animals; others claim to include 
them within the scope of their religious conceptions. What again 
is the implication and significance of the various forms of re- 
ligious practices, from sacrifices and offerings to those of oriental 
forms of yoga? These are just a few examples of subjects 
which a modern philosophy of religion finds it necessary to ex- 
amine, as contrasted with the earlier Natural Theology and much 
which has followed it as the philosophical study of religion. 
Empirical religions have also involved the practical reactions 
between the self and the Other of religion. There is the felt ex- 
perience of communion between the two, cultivated in various 
ways. There is that character about the consciousness of sin 
which relates it with a sense of alienation from this Other of 
religion, which makes it for ever impossible for a merely ethical 
view or a merely evolutionary view to be an adequate account of 
it. And there is the experience of a fortitude, a sense of mastery, 
in face of suffering, realised through the sense of relationship to 
the Other of religion. Here I can do no more than point to all 
these as aspects of religious experience, and maintain that a 
modern philosophy of religion has to include consideration of 
them, and that, with reference to the question of the truth of any 
judgements made regarding these matters, it must insist in the 
first place on that internal testing, it must ask whether the re- 
ligious apprehension accepts them. Practices may be less inade- 
quate expressions of religious states than the doctrines associated 
with them. The fact that mankind has so widely and so per- 
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sistently given itself up to prayer is of significance. It is not 
necessarily true that men pray simply because they hold certain 
ideas of deity; it may also be that men hold certain ideas of deity 
because they pray. ‘That is, the attitude and the act help to deter- 
mine their conception of the reality. Here, as in religion gen- 
erally, there is action and reaction of belief on conduct and con- 
duct on belief. 

But here the philosophy of religion has to face a problem which 
all departmental philosophies and all philosophy have to face in 
their own spheres: whose apprehension? In the end and always 
it must be the apprehension of the individual mind. But in de- 
veloping a philosophy of religion the individual can no more afford 
to depend simply upon his own particular experience than he can 
in developing any other branch of knowledge. What he has to 
do is to seek how socially and historically there may be a con- 
verging consensus towards a comprehensive coherent view of 
what religion contains. Errors of judgement may gradually be 
rectified in social intercourse ; this is as true of religion as it is of 
ethics and any other form of knowledge. 

While the rise and the evolution of the ideas of religion have 
been due primarily to the particular forms of religious apprehen- 
sion, and to the religious apprehension of religious ultimates, the 
work of philosophical reflection through the ages must not be for- 
gotten. Though it has not given rise to these ideas, nor been 
especially fruitful in a constructive manner, philosophical reflection 
has aided in the attainment of more careful forms of expression 
and in the eradication of inconsistencies, and sometimes through 
revealing important relationships between ideas has helped to- 
wards broader conceptions. Philosophical reflection has also en- 
deavoured to relate these ideas which religion has generated with 
others generated in other forms of experience, and has thereby 
not merely given the religious view wider contacts, but also in- 
tensified attention to its own distinctive contents. A modern 
philosophy of religion therefore can no more afford to dispense 
with what has been formerly said in the history of philosophy on 
the subject and ideas of religion than it can dispense with the 
study of the empirical facts of religion upon which it must be 
based. In adequate study of empirical religions, and in the study 
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of the history of philosophy, the aspirant to work in this field 
has to face a long and arduous period of preparation. 

A modern philosophy of religion, so developed, seems to me 
to involve a metaphysics of religion including the individual mind 
as a fundamental spiritual reality in certain relations, which may 
be described in part as personal, with an Other, a transcendental 
Reality, also spiritual. The forms which the relationship between 
these two has taken and takes constitute the significant factors in 
the detail of empirical religion as historically lived, which I have 
not been able to give attention to in this article, but which I insist 
is of importance for the philosophy of religion. Now it does not 
appear to me to be a necessary or an advisable mode of procedure 
to try to force this spiritual metaphysics of religion on to the other 
departmental philosophies, as, for example, Ward has done in his 
metaphysics of nature. It is no more justifiable to do this than 
for those who have developed a naturalistic metaphysics of nature 
to force it on the facts of religion, as not a few are endeavouring 
to do today, sometimes calling their philosophy Naturalism, some- 
times Realism. In the first place it is necessary for each depart- 
mental philosophy to work down to its own metaphysical ultimates. 
And it is also necessary to insist that each departmental philosophy 
shall keep within the limits of the judgements with which, with its 
own ultimates and forms of apprehension, it has to do. Thus, 
for example, psychology, if it regards itself as a natural science, 
and comes within the scope of a philosophy of nature or of 
biology, is justified in affirming that mental life has always been 
found and is always at present found associated with a physical 
organism. It goes beyond its limits when it asserts that mental 
life cannot exist without a physical organism or will never exist 
without such an organism. Rashdall, again, may have been right 
in maintaining that power in man is will; but he may well be 
charged with going beyond what he is justified in doing in as- 
serting that there is no other kind of power, and that all power is 
will power. 

To insist on the right, even the necessity, for each departmental 
philosophy to indicate the nature of its own metaphysical ultimates, 
does not however imply that the philosophical enquiry is to stop 
at the stage of a number of separate and uncoordinated depart- 
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mental metaphysics. It has always been of the nature of philo- 
sophy, and it remains so, to endeavour to obtain a view of the 
whole. But the philosophical effort for unity has been, is, and 
must be, in large measure speculative. And it has tended and in 
some quarters still tends to seek for unity through the idea of a 
homogeneous substance which ultimately all things are. But the 
effort for unity need not take the form either of the vague and un- 
satisfactory notion of neutral entities or of an Absolute Spirit. 
Unity is to be conceived as the harmonious and systematic rela- 
tionship of metaphysical ultimates of different types, an implica- 
tion such as may be found in the idealist conception of the con- 
crete universal, though that may need to be re-interpreted in a 
manner different from that current amongst idealists. But in 
such a unity it does not follow that the metaphysical ultimates will 
all have the same significance. It may well be—and I believe is— 
that the nature of the unity is determined by the ultimates of a 
spiritual character and the relations they have rather than by ulti- 
mates of any other type, so that finally we may arrive at a specula- 
tive philosophy of the whole which, in significance, is spiritual. 
The development of a philosophy of religion, such as all too briefly 
I have tried to indicate the character of, may indeed have im- 
portant results on the advance of general philosophy. The late 
J. T. Merz in his History of European Thought in the Nineteenth 
Century has expressed the opinion that the twentieth century will 
witness a marked influence of the scientific study of religion on the 
advance of philosophy. 

To conclude, the modern philosophy of religion towards which 
we are working is a critical and constructive discipline having as 
fundamental data the facts of religion as experienced in the in- 
dividual consciousness, and as embodied socially in the historical 
religions. While it admits that the logical principles of reasoning 
which apply in other branches of knowledge apply here also, it 
insists that it has to be recognised that, like zsthetic and moral 
apprehension, religious apprehension is of its own distinctive 
character. It has to investigate the ultimate metaphysical implica- 
tions of religion, and it has to strive for a comprehensive co- 
herent view of the details of religion in relation with these meta- 
physical ultimates. The philosophy of religion should make its 
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contribution to the development of a general philosophy which 
will endeavour to coordinate its conclusions with those obtained 
from other departmental philosophies. It does not start out from 
the standpoint of a particular general philosophy but from the 
facts of religions as empirically studied in the psychology of 
religion, the history of religions, and the comparative study of 
religions; nevertheless it constitutes an important step towards 
the attainment of a general philosophy which will accord to re- 
ligion its due place in the scheme of existence. 
ALBAN G. WIDGERY. 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY. 











A RE-EXAMINATION OF CRITICAL REALISM. 


I 


T was only natural that some of us connected with the launch- 
ing of critical realism had hopes that it would gain recognition 

because of what seemed to us its capacity to cover many facts and 
problems which no preceding epistemology had quite succeeded in 
interpreting satisfactorily. For instance, it appeared to do jus- 
tice to the realistic perspective of the ‘new realism’ while yet 
hearkening to the undeniable subjective conditions of perception 
and of scientific knowledge. And, at the same time, it stressed 
the creative activity of the human mind in knowing on lines not 
so dissimilar to idealism and pragmatism. Yet the movement 
was not syncretistic but expressed a genuine insight. 

But the years have gone by with much of the old deadlock re- 
maining. Now my own desire is always for what Professor 
Perry has recently spoken of as “peace without victory” in 
philosophy, as far as this is possible. That is, while having no 
faith in mere compromise, I desire to struggle toward mutual 
understanding. I know how much I owe to idealist writers and 
to pragmatists and to realists. I want to escape dogmatism and 
to go back again and again over the chain of my reasoning. Did 
critical realism deal adequately with certain basic points? Was 
our position confused with traditional representative realism? 
Did the internal dispute about essences bewilder those who might 
otherwise have been attracted? 

I am writing this paper in the endeavor to clear up the main 
principles of critical realism. I shall, accordingly, first restate the 
essentials of the theory and then examine the divergence between 
those who think of logical ideas as having a mental status and 
those who champion the doctrine of essences. 

The critical realist looks upon perception as an elementary 
level of knowing which must be carefully studied both as regards 
its conditions and its nature. He is convinced that it is both 
relative to the position of the knower and controlled by practical 
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needs. In this view of perception he would agree with much that 
Professor Kemp Smith has recently emphasized. Reflection 
forces us beyond this elementary knowing to critical knowing of 
the sort we find in science. But there is something which all 
knowing has in common which we must study. I shall concern 
myself primarily with the problems connected with knowing the 
external world. 

We may say that the gist of critical realism is an analysis of the 
nature and mechanism of knowing. Its thesis is that human 
knowing is a direct knowing of objects—this against representative 
realism as ordinarily interpreted—and yet that this knowing is 
mediated by logical ideas. By direct knowing of objects I mean 
knowing directed at objects. Much of my effort will be concerned 
with showing that directness and mediation are not contradictory 
terms in theory of knowledge. Thus the critical realist maintains, 
as firmly as does any other realist, that various people can know 
identically the same external object, say a tree or a particular 
person. I mean by identically the same, numerically the same. 
It is, in short, the tree or John Jones that I know and not my idea 
of the tree or of John Jones. It is true that I can know my idea 
if I wish later to focus on my complex act of cognition as an 
object, but then the categories used and the cognitive situation 
have shifted. I do not think of the idea as such in my first act 
of cognition of a physical thing. What the critical realist speaks 
of as the content of knowing is that which can be exhibited in a 
proposition or a series of propositions. And this content is the 
knowledge of the object im the complex act of knowing. But 
more of this later. 

I should like at this stage to point out that the critical realist 
much prefers to use the term knowing rather than the term ex- 
periencing whenever he has to do with definite acts of cognition. 
Experiencing seems to cover both what Professor Alexander calls 
enjoying and what he calls contemplation. Thus such a criticism 
as that passed on critical realism by Professor Macintosh seems 
to the critical realist question-begging. Knowing the external 
world seems to him to depend upon experiencing it, and yet it is 
clear that, for him, experiencing is a kind of knowing. I quote: 
“In other words, if we can experience the physical we can test 
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our ideas of it and know it; if we can never experience it, it does 
not seem that we can have knowledge of it”. Here experiencing 
would appear to be a kind of immediate givenness of the object, 
what I would call its existential givenness in the field of expe- 
rience. I do not deny that this is the sort of thing that naive 
realism encourages us to believe in. I simply assert that reflec- 
tion makes us unable to retain the outlook and leads us to develop 
certain vital distinctions. I shall reaffirm my continued conviction 
that the level of perception misleads unless it is handled with 
caution. I hold that perception is a knowing of an elementary 
sort but that this knowing is easily confused with the existential 
givenness of the object known. This means that, to the critical 
realist, cognitional givenness is something peculiar which we must 
learn to contrast with existential givenness in the field of con- 
sciousness. Knowing is never a literal givenness of the object in 
the private stream of consciousness. An object given to the mind 
is not given im the mind. Given to the mind is only another ex- 
pression for known; and it is the nature and mechanism of know- 
ing which we shall seek to explain. 

Now I find myself at this point more in sympathy with Eng- 
lish neo-realism than with American neo-realism. I believe in 
acts of cognition. And yet this sympathy is a moderate one, for 
I think that the English neo-realist has denuded the act of cogni- 
tion and made it too empty of content. Thus my difference from 
him lies in two things: (1) a complication of the act of cognition 
to include logical contents, and (2) the view that knowing is a 
kind of mediated interpretation, or mediated revelation, of the 
object rather than a givenness of the object to such an empty act 
of cognition. I shall explain later in more detail what I mean 
by this contrast. But, if I make myself in any way clear, these 
two criticisms will be seen to go together. If the act of cognition 
is simplified, the content of knowledge must be shifted to the ob- 
ject side. This result appears in Alexander in the assertion that 
images and sensations are non-mental. It must be remembered 
that I am concerned with the knowledge of physical objects like 
trees and inkwells. 

The divergence between critical realism and the two most con- 
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spicuous forms of neo-realism is, accordingly, not a divergence 
with respect to the objectivity and the directness of knowing but 
with respect to the precise mechanism of knowing. The critical 
realist builds upon the fact of knowing but reflection has taught 
him that added insight is possible. He does not seek to reduce 
knowing to something else but to appreciate it more fully. 

Perhaps the difference between critical realism and American 
new realism will throw light upon this point. The American new 
realists hold that the object known is itself a constituent in the 
field of consciousness of the knower, so that two consciousnesses 
can overlap in a literal fashion. It is upon this point that Pro- 
fessor Perry has laid so much stress, and he has accordingly been 
led to emphasize the doctrine of externality of relations and the 
neutral nature of data. All this was, of course, a logical develop- 
ment of the fusion of Mr. Russell’s logic and James’s famous 
article. The idea is the object. Knowing is the actual presence 
or givenness of the object. There is no distinction between cog- 
nitional givenness and existential givenness. And we all know 
to what difficulties such a position leads us in our interpretation of 
memory and history. This view involved a rejection of the tradi- 
tional view of the field of consciousness as private. Now the 
critical realist asserts that this whole development arose from the 
assumption that the cognitive presence of an object (its being 
known) means its existential presence within the field of con- 
sciousness. It is this assumption which he holds to be unwar- 
ranted. May not knowing be something unique made possible by 
mental contents and activities and not demanding this literal 
givenness of the object? In other words, the critical realist is 
convinced that a more careful analysis of the mechanism of know- 
ing enables him to accept the transcendence of the object known. 
It is this transcendence which differentiates cognitional givenness 
(knowing) from existential givenness (experiencing). The 
human mind has developed methods and mechanisms by which it 
can know that which is genuinely external. The very nature of 
man as a living organism necessitated this feat. 

I shall take Professor Alexander as a representative of the 
other type of neo-realism. He teaches that knowing is a con- 
templation of the object, and this means that the object is some- 
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how linked with a mental act of awareness in a peculiar fashion 
called compresence. Now I have already pointed out my partial 
agreement with this thinker. I believe in acts of cognition. The 
object known is in some sense present to mind and not in mind. 
But I have quite a different notion of mind. My mind has area, 
as it were, and is rich in content. In this regard I am more in 
sympathy with idealism and non-behavioristic psychology. In 
short, I would criticize the limitation of consciousness to a largely 
contentless act (he does admit some vague measure of differentia- 
tion in these acts) and, secondly, the classification of sense-data 
and images as non-mental. Surely it is contrary to the best evi- 
dence to take such a position. Only if every attempt to carry 
through a position which accepts the larger view of mind fails, 
should it be resorted to. It is the thesis of the critical realist that 
the relinquishment of an internally rich, functioning mind was too 
hasty. Thus the critical realist would enlarge the act of cognition 
to include the presence of logical predicates and still hold that the 
object known is cognitively present to the mind, not in the mind. 
Such a term as compresence is to me a metaphor for knowing or 
else misleading. And yet to Professor Alexander it is connected 
with a peculiar ontological linkage, for he has not differentiated 
existential givenness and cognitional givenness. 

We could easily be led here into ontology. This difference 
between neo-realists and critical realists rests upon the anti- 
substantialism of the former. Berkeley scored here. The defeat 
of traditional representative realism led to the belief that the 
category of substance must be relinquished. There has been a 
pan in praise of function and events, Mr. Russell helping to swell 
the chorus. Now the critical realist is a frank substantialist, 
though he would not accept a parody of this category. Roughly 


speaking, substance is a term for the self-existence of the object | 


known. It is a physical system known in terms of its character- 
istics such as size, mass, structure and behavior. Into this I hope 
to go in detail at some later time. To me, however, transcendence 
and substantialism go together. There is, even in perception, a 
sense of thinghood, of an independent object to be interpreted. 
It has always been my thesis that the influence of Berkeley led to 
a neglect of the total experience of perception. The Gestalt or 
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configuration with its categories was abstracted from. It has 
always been this total configuration with its meanings and dis- 
tinctions which the critical realist has had in view. As I under- 
stand his writings, Mr. Broad, also, has reached a similar analysis. 

We may sum up our conclusions as follows: The neo-realists 
have been forced to build upon the essentials of the outlook of 
naive realism because of an inadequate view of mind and know- 
ing. Deterred by the defeat of traditional representative realism, 
they have not seen how it would be possible to think of the mind 
as knowing transcendent physical things in terms of, and by means 
of, factors intrinsic to a complex act of knowing. English neo- 
realists have, accordingly, denuded the act of cognition and held 
that the object known is literally linked with this act. The object 
had to appear in person. And they were in a sense right because 
they did not distinguish between existential givenness and cog- 
nitional givenness. The mechanism of knowing had to consist in 
a literal compresence. They were right in that they held that the 
object must be cognitionally given to the act of cognition, but they 
were wrong in their view of the nature of such cognitional given- 
ness to the mind. 

What I mean will come out by contrast. Critical realism stands 
for a basic reinterpretation of the nature of our knowing of ex- 
ternal things. While still holding that knowing is direct and 
objective, it maintains that it is a much more peculiar and mediated 
affair than the neo-realists admit. Knowing is a revelation of the 
object known in terms of, and by means of, logical contents, and 
in no other way is it an apprehension of the object known. The 
object known is present to mind only in this fashion. This means 
that knowing is sui generis and has no likeness to the relations 
between physical things. It is an evolutionary achievement in- 
volving a complex mechanism. In my opinion, a completely 
naturalistic account of it can be achieved which robs it of all 
mystery but leaves it unique. In short, knowing is a directed 
interpretation of an object and not a semi-physical linkage between 
two entities, one of which is called mind and given wonderful and 
space-defying abilities. The critical realist thinks of the mind as 
operating literally in the organism and using signals in its inter- 
pretative knowing of objects. Such knowing is a function of the 
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mind-brain resting on the whole organism and its actual com- 
merce with things. The transcendence which knowing an external 
object involves has no spatial analogy. We must take the mind 
and its methods seriously. It is because I think of knowing as a 
mediated revelation that I have always denied the validity of a 
literal cognitive relation between the mental act and the object. 
When I know the sun either perceptually or conceptually, my 
mind does not wander through space to the sun nor is the mind 
above the limitations of space. This means that knowing is a 
peculiar kind of activity resting on mediations of all sorts, sensory 
and conceptual. Directness and objectivity call attention to the 
goal and success of this knowing, while the terms, mediation and 
mechanism, call attention to what sustains this knowing and makes 
it possible. 
II 

We are now ready to contrast critical realism with traditional 
representative realism and to show that the empiricism, which 
resulted from the breakdown of representative realism, simply 
gave up the actual claim, which our minds make, to know external 
things, because it could not understand how it was possible. 
Such empiricism fell back upon passive contents such as sensa- 
tions and images, even in this largely falsifying our actual ex- 
perience. But why should we blame the psychologist when the 
philosopher was equally bewildered? 

In what follows I shall show myself a thorough believer in 
categories and functions. But I shall not go into this in detail 
here because I have taken it up sufficiently in my Evolutionary 
Naturalism. 

Representative realism has been pretty well identified in con- 
troversial literature with the theory that we know ideas first as 
mental objects and then infer in some mysterious manner that 
these mental objects are like external and independent things. 
Let me illustrate. In a recent article in Mind devoted to Cook 
Wilson’s view of judgment the following typical criticism of 
representative realism is made: “ The second main kind of error 
which, according to Cook Wilson, arises when we try to define 
knowledge or explain it in terms of something other than itself, 
is representation or the idea-theory. Each act of knowing is 
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really the knowing its own proper object, and not the knowing of 
some idea which is not its object. This fact is contradicted by 
idea-theories of knowledge ”’.? Still another instance of this ac- 
cepted view of traditional representative realism is to be found in 
Mr. Hoernlé’s little book on Idealism. He writes: “It (the 
theory of representation) suffers from substantially the same 
defects as the causal theory, viz., it confines us to the circle of our 
ideas and shuts us off from physical things in such a way that the 
relation of representation between idea and thing, supposing it to 
exist, can never come directly to our knowledge. We can never 
compare idea and object so as to verify their correspondence ”.* 

These interpretations of traditional representative realism can, I 
believe, be regarded as typical. And there can be no doubt that 
Locke laid himself open to this charge because he emphasized the 
causal conditions of perception and tended to follow Descartes in 
his introspective treatment of knowledge. The very substan- 
tialistic theory of mind, which both had, confirmed the difficulty 
presented by his very subjectivistic definitions of knowledge. 
Mind seemed confined to the observation of its own states, and any 
other kind of knowing was reduced to a vague hope that ideas were 
in some conformity to external things. And, of course, Des- 
cartes’s criterion of natural light and God’s unwillingness to de- 
ceive had retreated into the background. 

My own belief is that the problem was too difficult for Locke 
to solve, that it is only in these days, after all the analyses of the 
intervening time and with the fuller conception of the mind and its 
place in the world, that it can be solved. Subjective idealism and 
the old empiricism were simply denials of our active knowing of 
external things. They could not see how it could be done. 

Let me begin, then, by declaring that critical realism is not repre- 
sentative realism of the above kind because it accepts the claim of 
the human mind to know directly the external object. This direct 
knowing rests on mechanism and mediation but it is direct know- 
ing nevertheless. It is concerned with its object and not with 
ideas as objects. Knowing is ultimate and not reducible to some- 
thing else, even though it is the resultant of complex processes such 


2 Mind, July, 1928. 
3 Hoernlé: Jdealism, p. 38. 
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as the use of distinguishable predicates within consciousness. It 
is to the supposed simplicity and immediate character of knowing 
rather than to its directness and ultimacy that the critical realist 
objects. In other words, the critical realist holds that we know 
physical things by means of, and in terms of, logical ideas, but that 
it is the external object which we know and to which this complex 
act of cognition is directed. When the configuration and cate- 
gorical structure of knowing is made explicit, the presence of such 
logical ideas in the act of cognition is discernible. It is the ob- 
ject which is cognitionally given—in the way I have explained—to 
the mind, that is, to the act of cognition. Clearly, the cognitive 
act must be dissociated from the old substantialistic notion of 
mind. Knowing is a function, a peculiar activity of the conscious 
organism. The mind is built up around functions. In other 
words, the enumeration of mental contents neglects what the mind 
does with these contents. It gives the mind at rest, as it were, or 
as it has been described by a foolish introspective psychology which 
neglected the really significant thing, what mind is doing. And 
is this not like enumerating tools without telling what they are 
used for? There can be little doubt that the causal, or transmis- 
sion, approach to mind, which neglected the response completion 
without which knowing does not exist, encouraged this tearing of 
ideas from their place in the act of cognition and transformed 
them into internal objects to which the mind was supposedly 
limited. 

Thus critical realism holds that the mind is active and performs 
certain functions, and that knowing is one of these. It further 
asserts that such knowing is directed to physical things external 
to the mind and that this knowing is mediated by ideas intrinsic to 


the act of cognition. 
III 


But such a re-orientation is only a beginning of our task. 
We have challenged the simpler views of the nature and mechan- 
ism of knowing built up around natural realism after the defeat 
of the ‘ way of ideas’ and the rising dissatisfaction with idealism ; 
and we have shown that critical realism is intentionally different 
from traditional representative realism. But we must now at- 
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tempt to clear up questions in regard to the status of these ideas 
which have been directed against the ‘ cognitive value’ of ideas. 

The empirical fact seems to be that the human mind claims to 
know external things and yet that reflection forces it to admit that 
these things cannot be given in the same way that sense-data and 
universals are. I do not like Mr. Santayana’s “animal faith” as 
an expression for this claim of the human mind. What this ex- 
pression rightly points to is the automatic and natural growth 
of perceiving and the higher levels of knowing. There is inter- 
pretative response which flows from conscious living. But only a 
poet would speak of this as animal faith. 

The mind, then, is internally rich. It builds up ideas and uses 
them in cognition. But upon what quality of an idea does its 
cognitive value, its value in the act of cognition, rest? It is my 
thesis that it rests upon the correspondence, or conformity, of the 
logical content of these ideas and the object known through them. 
This way of putting it is, I think, technically accurate. I do not 
think of this logical content as in any way analogous to a physical 
thing, nor is it a kind of mental atom. It is what is discriminated 
in thinking and used in the act of cognition. Jn our actual know- 
ing these logical contents are molded into the form demanded by 
our categories. Thus color becomes a color quality assigned to a 
thing. Taken from this setting, a color falls back into a sense- 
datum. Thus our logical ideas in the act of cognition are predi- 
cates used in interpreting the object known. What we may call 
data at the service of the mind are caught up into the categories 
and demands of the act of cognition. It is in this fashion that we 
grasp the characteristics of objects. It is a mediated cognitional 
grasping but a cognitional grasping nevertheless. It is thus that 
objects are present to the mind (known) while yet not in the 
mind. 

We may say, then, that critical realism is a careful analysis of 
human knowing freed from the suggestions of Cartesian intro- 
spectionism and dualism. It is a representative theory of the 
mechanism of knowing and not a representative theory of know- 
ing itself. Moreover, it has learned much from idealism in regard 
to the activity of the mind. Ideas are categorized distinctions, 
developed thoughts, and not a mosaic of sensations and images. 
We must do justice to human thinking. 
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But it may be replied that all this is a quibble, that a theory of 
knowing which makes it depend upon the cognitive value of ideas 
intrinsic to the act of cognition, and this cognitive value upon their 
correspondence with the characteristics of the object known, is 
the same as traditional representationism, that the differences, 
while important, still connect it with the outlook of the seventeenth 
century, that it is impossible to prove the cognitive value of these 
ideas which mediate knowledge. It is to this last question that I 
turn. 

First of all, I would point out that this doubt of the cognitive 
value, or knowledge furthering, of ideas in the act of cognition is a 
sophisticated doubt. Upon what is it based? What reason have 
we to believe that ideas cannot grow up in our minds, as these are 
in commerce with things, which do not reflect these things? As 
a matter of fact, I can see many reasons why we should expect 
such ideas and none why we should not. Into this point I shall 
go later. But I wish now to show my natural approach to this 
sophisticated doubt. It is this: If our actual knowing seems satis- 
factory, and if we have good reason to believe that this knowing 
is mediated by ideas, then our ideas must have cognitive value and 
must correspond to the object to the degree needed. Thus critical 
realism passes from the fact of knowledge to cognitive value and 
correspondence rather than from correspondence to knowledge. 

Now I do not think that I need to justify our human claim to 
knowing. This problem is one common to all gnostic philosophies. 
I myself would call attention to the breadth and sweep of the 
apparent knowledge the human mind has built up, and I would add 
to this its guidance and prediction value as a confirmation. It is a 
big question but not one that confronts critical realism alone. 

This deduction of the cognitive value of ideas from the fact of 
knowing seems to me to meet the main difficulty. Certainly, it is 
absurd to demand a comparison between idea and object, a demand 
flying in the face of the cognitive situation as the critical realist 
sees it. If, by hypothesis, our knowing is mediated by ideas we 
cannot know objects apart from them. And that’s that. It is for 
this reason that I do not take seriously as a reply to critics Pro- 
fessor Rogers’ argument that we can know both ideas and objects 
and compare them. I, as a critical realist, believe we can know in 
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terms of ideas, but the opponent says that we cannot. And to 
this I reply that a candid analysis of human knowing shows that 
we can and do know by means of ideas, and that, since we have 
knowledge, our ideas must have cognitive value and correspond 
cognitively to the object known. 

But I would not rest here. I think that, within our knowledge, 
there are very good reasons for believing that logical ideas can be 
built up in our minds corresponding to external things. This 
argument will be subsidiary to the one above defending the fact 
of knowledge and thence the cognitive value of ideas. 

If we take ideas, not as innate in a substance called mind, but 
as functional growths in the life of conscious organism, we can 
think of them as arising in the give and take between organism 
and environment. It is upon this point that I laid stress in my 
Evolutionary Naturalism. I there argued that there is good 
reason to believe in the reproduction of the order of the external 
cause in the internal medium, and I developed a theory of the cate- 
gories as controlied developments in the mind. In his recent 
books, Mr. Russell, who has swung to my position without, pre- 
sumably, knowing anything about it, has fallen back on a repro- 
duction of order. Already in an article in Mind many years ago 
I had made this point. 

It would seem, then, that there are many good empirical reasons 
for believing in the correspondence between ideas and object as 
well as the deductive reason from the fact of knowledge itself. 
This way of approach I would put in place of the old comparison 
dilemma which probably had some validity against the traditional 
type of representative realism, which did not take the fact of 
knowing an external object directly seriously enough and made it 
a sort of double action, first to idea and then, in some mysterious 
way, to the thing. No; knowing is directed to the object from 
the first, though we can later analyze the mechanism of it. And 
the very nature of the ideas reflects their function in the act of 
cognition. In it they are molded and categorized. 


IV 


It is impossible to do more than indicate the bearing of this 
approach upon the question of truth. Yet it is so relevant that it 
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cannot be omitted. The usual attack upon critical realism has 
been that it involved a transcendent object which could not be 
compared with the idea in the act of cognition. The truth of ideas 
could, therefore, not be tested. But, if my argument above is 
correct, this represents a confusion between the meaning of truth 
and the criteria of truth, and the assumption that knowledge can 
be tested for the critical realist only in the way he rejects because 
incompatible with the mechanism of knowing. 

Instead, I have always held that we cannot go back of knowing, 
that truth as a category is logically posterior to knowing. A true 
proposition is one that gives knowledge of the object. Truth is 
merely a critical reaffirmation of a knowledge-claim. Such was 
my contention in Critical Realism published in 1916. Now where 
there is a specific doubt of a cognitive act and claim, we must use 
criteria within our knowledge as a whole. Such criteria are co- \ 
herence, workableness, and agreement with tested perceptual data. | 
A scepticism which doubted the value of these criteria would be 
challenging the possibility of knowledge itself and must be so met. 
A true proposition is, therefore, one involved in an act of cognition 
which has been tested after doubt and is called a case of know- 
ledge. This has always been my definition of truth. Those who 
wish to criticize the critical realist’s view of truth must seek to 
understand his theory of knowledge. The critical realist believes 
in transcendent, physical objects which are known. These ob- 
jects are present to the mind (known) but not in the mind. They 
are not noumena in any Kantian sense. The whole position is a 
frank physical realism very different from Kant’s construction. 
The objects known are not transcendent to knowledge but tran- 
scendent to the mind as a realm of complex acts. 


Vv 


Let us conclude this brief survey of the perspective of critical 
realism, as I have always championed it, by means of a reference 
to the causal theory of perception. In the strict sense, theory of 
knowledge must begin with a study of knowing from its ele- 
mentary level to its more critical levels. It cannot begin with a 
causal theory of perception which already implies knowing. The 
idealist has been right in his insistence on this point and I have 
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never denied it. But, once we are convinced that knowing is 
mediated, we must try to understand this mediation. To this 
problem the causal theory of perception, which is surely sub- 
stantiated by our detailed knowledge, is clearly relevant. And it 
fits in with the theory of knowledge of critical realism. 

But it should be pointed out that the causal theory of perception 
—if perception be taken as an act of cognition—is, rightly, only a 
causal theory of the conditions of perceptual acts of cognition. 
And, even then, it is a causal theory of only some of the conditions 
and antecedents of perception as an elementary act of cognition. 
The elder tradition thought of perception too much as a passive 
state and identified it with the rise of sensations and images as 
states of mind. But, surely, perception is more than this. It is 
an interpretative response to an object. The stimulus aspect is 
just the beginning of true perception. The empiricist tradition 
never did justice to the act of cognition because it could not under- 
stand it. It broke down the function into mental elements. I 
must frankly confess that the psychology of many neo-realists— 
including Mr. Russell—has appeared to me very faulty. Mr. 
Broad’s sense-data seem to me entities expressive of this inade- 
quate psychology. They are not discriminations within a mental 
function so much as ghosts occupying a No Man’s Land. 


VI 


I come finally to the problem of the nature and status of the 
logical ideas which mediate direct knowledge of physical objects. 
In what sense are these mental? It is on this point that critical 
realism divides into two schools. Is this divergence a mere matter 
of terminology? Or is there something deeper underlying the 
division ? 

It seems to me that we have here a specific problem on the 
boundary between epistemology and entology. My own position 
should be clear by now. In knowing we have a function of the 
mind revealing itself in, and guided by, the distinctions and cate- 
gories of consciousness. Logical ideas must be grasped in this 
context. And this means a rejection of the old empirical notion 
of passive mental states. Cognition is a mental act which ex- 
presses itself in a configuration in consciousness involving belief 
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and the use of such categories as thing and qualities. It is this 
whole complex that I regard as mental, in the sense of intrinsic to 
the activity of the brain-mind and experienced. And it should be 
noted that I am an emergent naturalist with regard to the brain- 
mind. 

I shall take Professor Drake as the proponent of the ‘ doctrine 
of essence’. I do so partly because he has recently gone into 
controversial detail on the subject and, in so doing, has asked me 
specific questions, and partly because I can understand his position 
better than I can Mr. Santayana’s odd mixture of Platonism and 
materialism. 

In a recent article in The Philosophical Review, Professor 
Drake begins with a definition of essence. “ Anything that could 
conceivably exist, or could conceivably be mentioned, or imagined, 
is anessence”.* As it stands, this definition strikes me as a bit of 
dogmatic entology. Surely the word anything is ambiguous. 
Does it mean object or the characteristics of an object? If object, 
then a physical thing is, by definition, an essence. 

I prefer in this matter to move within the context of cognition. 
The mind deals in cognition with various kinds of objects, some 
of which are regarded as having physical existence. It is with 
physical objects and our knowledge of them that I shall deal here. 

Professor Drake believes that our precise differences will be 
made evident by my answer to the following question: “ Do these 
characters (which we ascribe to an object) have existential em- 
bodiment in the psycho-physical organism?”. He writes: “ The 
character that I intuit, that I ascribe to an external existent, may 
be, let us say, the character of being-a-tree-ten-feet-away. Surely 
that character, what we ascribe to the external reality, is not resi- 
dent in the psycho-physical organism! But it is precisely the 
characters that we ascribe, essences of that sort, that are our data 
of perception ”. 

Now what does Professor Drake mean by a character being 
resident in the psycho-physical organism? I cannot answer that 
question, but I can tell the only meaning such an expression would 
have for me; and it would be this, intuited by me within the com- 


plex act of cognition which is interpreting the object. This does 
*The Philosophical Review, Jan. 1928, p. 54. 
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not mean that the act of cognition is ten-feet-away but that I can 
discriminate the predicate and can use it in interpreting the object 
known. The situation is sui generis. We must take conscious- 
ness seriously. Without it and its contents we could not know 
an external world. It is molded on the function of cognition. It 
is that through which we know, and it is not the same kind of thing 
as that which is known. This means that an intuited character 
within the act of cognition has a status different from a character 
as a quality of an object. It is resident in the act of cognition in 
the empirical way already emphasized. Professor Drake has 
asked me this further question: “ Would Professor Sellars then 
agree to this way of putting it: the fact of being aware of that 
character and of ascribing it to an external existent is a mental 
fact?”. Yes; this whole fact is mental. But what does Pro- 
fessor Drake mean by ascribing it to an object? We come to the 
nature and mechanism of knowing. 

For the ‘ doctrine of esssence’, the essence before the attention 
in the act of cognition is the essence of the object. Now this 
seems to me a sort of short-cut which gets us into all sorts of un- 
necessary difficulties. It suggests an entity which may not exist 
but which in veridical knowing does exist in the sense that it is 


, embodied in the object known. Why not speak of the character- 


istics of the object and simply say that objects exist and have their 
characteristics apart from our acts of cognition? The truth of 
the matter seems to me to be that the predicates discriminated in 
the act of cognition have the kind of existence that the whole act 
of cognition has, but that within the act of cognition their status 
is simply logical, and that they are a what with a definite function 
within that act. 

What kind of identity is there, then, between the predicate 
within the act of cognition and the characteristics of the object? 
I have come to call it a cognitional identity. I mean that in cog- 
nition the mind grasps the characteristics of the object in terms 
of the predicate within the act of cognition. In this sense the 
characteristics of the object are cognitively given though never 
existentially given. And it is this conviction which expresses 
itself in our language as ascribing a predicate to an object. 

If, then, Professor Drake will frankly reject Mr. Santayana’s 
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eternal realm of essences and keep within the sufficient minimum 
for knowing that I have outlined, our differences will have van- 
ished. But I fear that his panpsychism and his refusal to be an 
emergent evolutionist lies back of a psychology different from 
mine, a psychology which does not take the configuration of con- 
sciousness with its developed distinctions and meanings at its face- 
value but looks at it as psychically illusory, something resting on 
hypothetical sensations and projections. But, here again, I may 
have misread him. But, if so, I fear that many others have done 
likewise. 
Vil 

I shall sum up in conclusion. Critical realism is a direct realism 
which examines very carefully the nature and mechanism of know- 
ing and shows that it harmonizes with all the facts of the causal 
theory of the conditions of the perceptual act. It asserts that the 
act of cognition is complex and that knowing is sui generis. Cog- 
nitional grasping is a unique grasping which turns out to be a 
revelation of the characteristics of the object known in terms of, . 
and by means of, predicates held before the attention in the act 
of cognition. We may speak of these predicates as being intuited 
or given (though given in no passive way) and of the object as 
known. And, in order to do justice to the reality of knowing, we 
may speak of the object as being cognitionally given but not lit- 
erally given within the mind. In other words, this analysis enables 
us to understand the distinction between given to the mind and 
given in the mind. I hope the idealist will take note of this fact. 

It is the claim of the critical realist that all the valid insights of 
realist, idealist, and pragmatist, will be found in this position. 
Since my only purpose is the advancement of philosophy, I hope 
the paper will be subjected to constructive criticism. 


Roy Woop SELLARS. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 

















THE IDEALISM OF LEIBNIZ AND LOTZE. 


Tue Wortp As A SysteEM or Monaps. 


EIBNIZ tried to interpret nature in terms of mind. He 

conceived the world as a system of monads. Let us first 
direct our attention to his conception of substance, from which the 
theory of monads may be said to follow. 

Leibniz’s conception of substance is opposed to that of the 
Cartesians, and his theory took shape from a criticism of the 
Cartesian notion of substance. Substance was, in his view, non- 
quantitative or intensive or qualitative, as opposed to the quantita- 
tive or extensive notion of substance held by the Cartesians. 
Descartes had maintained that there are two substances—mind and 
matter—which are independent of one another and exist per se. 
But he was in the end constrained to admit that in the strict sense 
God alone is substance and that mind and matter needed God’s 
concurrence for their independent existence, or were dependent or 
created substances. It was well-nigh impossible to bring these 
discordant factors into coherence, and Spinoza’s problem was thus 
clearly occasioned. 

According to Spinoza’s definition substance was causa sui, the 
self-caused, or that which is in itself and is conceived through 
itself, and in this sense God alone was substance; thought and 
extension, or mind and matter, were but attributes of God. Mr. 
Russell thinks that the notion of substance, both in Spinoza and 
Descartes, is not an ultimately simple notion, but that it depends, in 
some undefined manner, upon the purely logical notion of subject 
and predicate, the attributes of a substance being the predicates of 
a subject, it being assumed that the existence of the subject is 
not dependent upon any other existent, inasmuch as the subject 
can exist without its predicates, while the predicates cannot exist 
without their subject. He further argues that Leibniz’s concep- 
tion of substance was based on this logical relation of subject and 
predicate. What Locke meant by support or substratum as syn- 
onymous with substance is to Leibniz ‘ subject’, and this is what 
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Leibniz understood by substance as the ground of the predicates. 
But beyond this logical notion of subject another characteristic 
has usually been attached to the term ‘ substance’, viz. its per- 
sistence in the midst of changes. In Leibniz’s phraseology it 
implies a subject which preserves its identity while altering its 
qualities. 

Substance then, in Leibniz’s view, is subject, not predicate, a 
subject having many predicates, and persisting through change. 
Every attribute subsists in its substance eternally though it may 
subsist at a certain point of time, for the very fact of its being an 
attribute at that point of time implies that it is eternally a predi- 
cate of the substance in question. From this, Leibniz thinks, it 
follows that every monad is a world apart, independent of every- 
thing else except God, for since its predicates belong to the sub- 
stance eternally, and since these predicates involve all the states of 
the individual substance at various moments of time, it follows 
that the development of the individual substance in time is a mere 
unfolding of what is implied in the subject and cannot depend on 
any other substance, i.e., no influence from without is possible. 
Again, a substance is, according to Leibniz, a being capable of 
action, i.¢., activity or an internal force constitutes the essence of a 
substance, for, as he puts it, the nature of a substances con- 
sists in a regulated tendency from which phenomena are born in 
order. “I regard force”, says Leibniz, “as constitutive of sub- 
stance, since it is the principle of action, which is the characteristic 
of substance.” * Seeing that every substance possesses the ground 
or principle of change within itself and does not require any ex- 
ternal influence to initiate change, it follows that in every state of 
a substance there must be some element or quality in virtue of 
which that state is not permanent, but tends to pass into the next 
state. This element is what Leibniz means by activity. Without 
activity, Leibniz maintains, a substance could not preserve its 
numerical identity, for without activity it would cease to have new 
attributes at succeeding moments of time, and thus cease to exist 
at all. 

So much being premised, let us now turn to Leibniz’s philosophy 
of matter and inquire how the notion of substance is applied to 


1G. IV. 472. 
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the world of experience. The chief difficulty which he found 
with the common view of matter arose from the conception of 
continuity, and the difficulty, he thought, could only be satisfac- 
torily solved by the doctrine of monads. For, he urged, the 
principles of a real unity cannot be found in matter, inasmuch 
as matter can be nothing but a collection or aggregation of parts 
ad infinitum, and a multiplicity can derive its reality only from 
genuine units which are quite other than mathematical points 
(which are simply ‘extremities of the extended’) and of which 
a continuum cannot be composed. These real units can only be 
found in ‘ real and animated points’ which are alone capable of 
forming a continuum. Leibniz’s philosophy of matter may be 
dealt with from two points of view: (a) as the outcome of the 
principles of Dynamics, and (b) as explaining continuity and ex- 
tension. 

(a) In perception common sense assumes the existence of some- 
thing other than ourselves, and as it appears to be in space the 
general name of ‘matter’ is given to this something other. In 
his earlier writings Leibniz proceeds from the position, which he 
afterwards called in question, that the objects of sense are outside 
us, though in his view the external world possesses only a moral 
certainty and this again depends on the existence of God, which 
alone has absolute certainty. His theory of dynamics is, however, 
totally opposed to that of Descartes. His main contention against 
the Cartesians is that the essence of matter is not extension, as 
held by them. Leibniz’s proof of this proposition is derived from 
three sources: (1) from the nature of extension, (2) from the 
nature of the extended, or materia prima, and (3) from the fact 
that even materia prima, though not mere extension, requires to 
be supplemented by force or activity. I shall discuss the first line 
of argument in dealing with (>), and here I confine myself to the 
other two. 

As regards his argument from materia prima, Leibniz defines 
materia prima by what he calls ‘resistance’. Resistance is, in his 
view, not extension, but the principle of extension, that is, it is 
the quality in virtue of which bodies occupy places. Resistance 
involves two properties, impenetrability and inertia, in virtue of 
which bodies are in places and resist any effort to make them 
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change their places. Inertia is what is called a passive force and 
is equivalent to passivity in the being of the monads, and resistance 
in the sense of resisting the cause of change is, in Leibniz’s view, 
not metaphysically necessary. He thinks that even if matter 
were purely passive, Descartes’ theory would be untenable. But 
mere passivity or materia prima is an abstraction and requires to 
be supplemented by force or activity. 

(3) Materia secunda is matter as active and endowed with force. 
Force or activity, he holds, is prior to extension and the true 
ground for inferring the plurality of substances. Leibniz de- 
veloped the conception of force from the point of view of dyna- 
mics. Materia prima is, as he puts it, the indivisible limit of 
matter, as the mathematical point is nothing actual but the in- 
divisible limit of extension. Materia prima would be merely 
abstract passivity. But according to Leibniz there is no such 
thing as absolute passivity. Impenetrability, inertia, etc., always 
involve a real force, a tendency to action, though that tendency 
may actually be prevented by other counteracting forces from 
realising itself at this or that particular moment. Passivity is the 
limit of activity. Every so-called material body is essentially 
force or energy, and this force being a potential activity it is 
automatic or spontaneous, i.e., it contains within itself the prin- 
ciple of its future conditions, it is an Entelechy. Every individual 
substance is materia prima plus Entelechy, i.e., passivity plus 
activity. Materia secunda must contain an entelechy, but it is not 
identical with it. In short, materia secunda is mere abstract 
quantity, the limit of intension, and is thus a mere phenomenon of 
that which is essentially one and indivisible, i.e., of the mental life 
which gives rise to the phenomenon. Every created monad must 
have materia prima or passivity, inasmuch as its activity is not 
entirely realised, but is in part potential, i.e., it is not actus purus 
or pure activity. God alone is that. Materia secunda, on the 
other hand, is not something necessarily attached to any individual 
substance, it is not by itself anything real, but is merely the rela- 
tion of certain monads, regarded abstractly as a temporary aggre- 
gation or collection. 

(b) The problem of continuity may perhaps be taken, as Dr. 
Latta has taken it, as the starting-point for an exposition of the 
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philosophy of Leibniz. The central problem with Leibniz was: 
“How can that which is continuous consist of indivisible ele- 
ments?’. This question is really involved in the first two para- 
graphs of the Monadology, where he says: “ The monad, of 
which we shall here speak, is nothing but a simple substance, which 
enters into compounds. By ‘simple’ is meant ‘ without parts’. 
And there must be simple substances, since there are compounds; 
for a compound is nothing but a collection or aggregate of simple 
things.” Leibniz starts from the consideration that matter is ex- 
tended and that extension is nothing but repetition. Extension, 
in his view, is a mere property of an extended thing which 
it carries with it from place to place, and is distinguished from 
space. Extension is not a concrete, but an abstract, characteristic 
of what is extended. Extension or primary matter is a certain 
repetition of things in so far as they are similar or indiscernible. 
But materia prima or passivity is, as we have seen, a mere abstrac- 
tion and requires to be supplemented by activity, which is essential 
to substance, and for the differences to make them many. Wher- 
ever there is repetition there must be many indivisible substances, 
or, as he calls them, ‘ true unities ’, which are entelechies or forms 
or monads. A true unity is analogous to soul as opposed to its 
materia prima or passivity. Only souls are concrete existents, or 
substances, differing inter se and unextended, and what are called 
“bodies ’ are constituted by these souls or monads. In fact, bodies 
as such, i.e., as extended, are mere phenomena, and they are what 
Leibniz calls phenomena bene fundata, as distinguished from mere 
dreams or illusions, because they are the appearances of collec- 
tions of real substances. In his view, therefore, reality is living 
or active through and through—it is a community of living beings 
or monads. As passive the monad has materia prima, and as 
active it is entelechy. This activity and passivity of the monad is 
purely internal and the relations between the monads are purely 
ideal. A monad is passive in so far as its perceptions are rela- 
tively obscure or confused, and active in so far as they are rela- 
tively clear and distinct. And as each monad represents or 
perceives the whole universe from its own point of view, it is said 
to be passive in relation to another monad in so far as certain 
perceptions in it are obscure or confused in comparison with the 
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corresponding perceptions in the latter, while the monad whose 
perceptions are clearer and more distinct is said to be so far active 
in relation to the other or to act upon it, though, of course, ideally. 
The principle of pre-established harmony is the basis of the inter- 
relation and the seeming interaction of the monads. 

Turning from these general considerations, let us now inquire 
how Leibniz conceives of the relation between soul and body. 
This relation is a special form of the relation between mind and 
matter. In his treatment of the special problem certain notions 
make their appearance for the first time. It is true that the 
idea of passivity is involved in the notion of materia prima, but 
in the theory of soul and body this idea wears a new aspect, 
inasmuch as it is here conceived as relative to the activity of some 
other monad. And in virtue of this relation both activity and pas- 
sivity acquire new meanings. Since, according to Leibniz, there 
is nothing real but monads, the body must be conceived as the 
appearance of a vast collection of monads. Monads, again, are 
conceived as differing from one another in the clearness of their 
perceptions, and those which have clearer perceptions are held to 
be more active. So that in the case of a human individual that 
monad which is the individual himself is said to be dominant in 
the body, inasmuch as it has clearer perceptions than any of the 
others which constitute the individual’s body, and so is active 
while the others are passive. But there is no interaction between 
soul and body; the appearance of interaction results from the pre- 
established harmony. So far as the soul has clear perceptions, the 
reasons for what happens in the body are to be found in the soul, 
and in this sense only can the soul be said to act on the body and 
to dominate it. 

The connexion between soul and body is only explicable, as 
Leibniz conceives it, by means of materia prima. It is necessary, 
therefore, to consider the nature of materia prima as an element 
in each monad, and its connexion with materia prima in dynamics. 
The materia prima of dynamics is produced by the repetition of 
materia prima as it is an element in each monad. This materia 
prima as an element in each monad is also identified with the 
passivity of each monad, with confused perception and with fini- 
tude generally. Even God cannot deprive a monad of materia 
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prima, because it is that only which distinguishes a monad from 
God. Materia prima is, Leibniz holds, not extended, but what 
extension presupposes. Materia prima is the passive power which, 
with the entelechy or active power, completes the monad, and it 
adheres always to its own monad. The materia prima in dynamics 
contains in its definition two elements, impenetrability and inertia, 
and Mr. Russell thinks that these two elements correspond respec- 
tively to the fact that monads differ as to their point of view, and 
the fact that passivity causes a resistance to a new perception in the 
monad. Both of these elements are included under confused 
perception. To God, who alone sees quite clearly, there cannot 
be any point of view, for space, to Him, is without any here or 
there. Thus the point of view, which is involved in confused per- 
ception, is also involved in materia prima, and the difference of 
points of view is the source of impenetrability. Similarly, Mr. 
Russell thinks, a given perception being passive or indistinct does 
not give rise to the perception which would result if the something 
were more clearly perceived, and this may be supposed to be the 
source of inertia. But still there is a difference between the 
dynamical use of materia prima and its use in the theory of 
monads. In dynamics the term materia prima is usually applied 
to a finite extension, resulting from an indefinite number of 
monads, while in the theory of monads, it is applied to the corre- 
sponding quality of each monad, i.e., to that quality whose repeti- 
tion is required to produce extension. 

In order to state clearly Leibniz’s solution of the problem it is 
needful, in the first place, to distinguish what has been called an 
organic body from a mere mass. An organic body, in Leibniz’s 
view, has one dominant monad by relation to which it acquires a 
certain unity. An inorganic body, on the other hand, has no such 
single dominant monad, but is a mere mass or aggregate. The 
dominant monad may be said to dominate in the sense that it 
represents more clearly what the other monads represent con- 
fusedly. Leibniz’s meaning of ‘domination’ may be put thus: 
“Every monad perceives more clearly what happens in its 
neighbourhood than what happens at a distance”.* Body and 
soul do not together form one substance, nor do they interact. 


2 Russell: Leibniz, p. 148. 
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“ Bodies ”, says Leibniz, “act as if there were no souls, and souls 
act as if there were no bodies, and both act as if the one influenced 
the other ”.* Soul and body do not interact, but only agree. The 
soul acts freely, t.e., according to the rules of final causes, and the 
body acts mechanically, i.e., according to the laws of efficient 
causes; and God, foreseeing what the free cause or soul will do, 
regulates the machine or the body to agree with it. An organic 
body, then, is a collection of changing monads which has unity by 
being always subject to one and the same dominant monad. 
Secondary matter or mass is a mere aggregate or collection of 
organic bodies not unified by one dominant monad. 

The Leibnizian idealism reappears in a developed form in later 
thought in Lotze’s writings. Lotze’s efforts were directed towards 
working out a monadology along monistic lines. It would be 
wrong indeed to say that Leibniz’s system was pluralistic, inas- 
much as Leibniz conceived of the monads as proceeding from and 
depending on God and as organised by God into the unity of a 
coherent whole. And one of the results of Lotze’s investigation 
was to emphasise this side of Leibniz’s thinking. 

Lotze proceeds from a general conviction of the purely relative 
character of the divisions which we introduce into what we call 
the world of ‘things’ and from the notion of inter-connexion to 
the thought of one reality of which these so-called independent 
‘things ’ are merely phenomenal manifestations. Reflexion on the 
ground of unity in real existence led him to the further determina- 
tion of its nature as essentially mind or spirit. It seemed to him, 
largely as an outcome of his consideration of the principle of 
causation and its implications, to be only in the notion of mind or 
spirit that we can discover what corresponds to the demands we 
are compelled to make for a real unity in multiplicity. The reality 
from which what we call ‘ things’ emerge is to be conceived not 
as Substance with invariable attributes, but as the actual life of 
mind or spirit, which unfolds itself in accordance with its own 
nature,—a nature which we interpret imperfectly enough by repre- 
senting to ourselves the laws of those phenomenal particulars that 
constitute its partial manifestations. As was natural, Lotze found 
himself constrained to define with some closeness the relation in 
which finite ‘ things ’ and finite minds stand to the ultimate reality. 

8G. VI. 621. 
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In regard to finite ‘things’, advancing from the position that 
unity of existence belongs only to mind or spirit, he easily draws 
the conclusion that either we must assign to the so-called ‘ things’ 
a certain measure of mental life or we must allow that these so- 
called ‘ things’ are no more than ways in which finite minds have 
experience, that they are, in other words, phenomena only. With 
respect to the former of these alternatives, Lotze recognises that 
“ there has been extravagance in the imaginative expression of it”. 
We are not warranted, he holds, in demanding anything more than 
that there should belong to ‘ things’ in some form or other “ that 
existence as an object for itself which distinguishes all mental 
life from what is only an object for something else”. And he 
thinks that the mere capacity of feeling pain or pleasure, without 
any higher range of mental activity, would suffice to fulfil this 
requirement. Such a mode of psychical life would be little likely 
to force itself upon our observation with the clearness of a fact. 
In consequence, the assumption of its existence will always seem 
to be a piece of imagination, which cannot be allowed to weigh in 
practical concerns, but which we can only indulge in when it is a 
question of making the most general theories comprehensible.‘ 
With respect to the latter of the two alternatives, there is possible 
much misunderstanding, and it can hardly be said that Lotze has 
succeeded in removing the confusion that attaches to the very 
means we have of expressing the conception. He can scarcely be 
thought to be favourable to the view of subjective idealism, to the 
view, namely, that ‘ things’ are no more than ways of experience 
on the part of the finite subject. But his mode of stating the case 
comes at times suspiciously near to this impasse. For example, 
he asks, why is it necessary to retain in any form the notion of 
‘things’ as actually existing? The existence of a community of 
finite minds and of the Mind that is the ground of their existence 
is essential; but why over and above this should we assume a 
world of things, which would themselves gain nothing by existing, 
but only serve as a system of occasions for producing in finite sub- 
jects presentations, which presentations would after all be in no 
way like the causes that produced them? Surely the creative 
power could dispense with this roundabout way of procedure and 


4 Metaphysics, Bk. I. Ch. VII. p. 97. 
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give rise directly in finite minds to the phenomena it was intended 
to present to them.® In other words, Lotze is repeating here, prac- 
tically without change of terms, the argument of Berkeley. In 
truth, however, there was no reason why he should lapse into that 
particular form of idealism. What he needed for the idealism he 
was concerned to maintain was in no way to identify ‘ things’ with 
presentations in us, but rather recognition of the fact that such 
‘things ’ have no ultimate independence of being, that they are no 
more than particular ways in which the nature of real existence is 
exhibited, not merely to finite minds, but in itself. Accordingly, 
Lotze concludes that for the purposes of his inquiry it is of little 
importance to decide between the two alternatives (of ‘things’, 
namely, as monads or as phenomena), although he appears to in- 
cline to the latter view. What he does consider himself entitled to 
exclude is a third alternative, according to which ‘ things’ might 
exist and yet have no measure of resemblance to psychical beings. 
No, either ‘things’ exist, and then they must be more than 
‘things’, or they are not more than ‘things’, and then they are 
phenomenal only. 

In regard to finite minds, Lotze’s efforts were directed to ac- 
commodating the thought of an ultimate ground of being with that 
independence which each finite mind asserts for itself and which 
seemed to him indispensable if such finite mind was to be re- 
garded as a morally responsible being. Here he maintains that 
while ‘things’ may be conceived as wholly immanent in the In- 
finite, finite minds cannot be thus conceived. On the contrary, in 
so far as a being is an object to itself, relates itself to itself, and 
distinguishes itself from what is other than itself, by that very act 
of its own it detaches itself from the Infinite. ‘“ Whatever is in 
condition to feel and assert itself as a self, that is entitled to be 
described as detached from the universal all-comprehensive basis 
of being, as outside it.”” And yet in spite of such detachment, 
finite minds are not to be conceived as wholly divorced from the 
being of God. They are in connexion with one another and under- 
go experiences in common only in so far as they are manifestations 
of the Infinite. 

It may be advisable to follow somewhat more in detail what 


5 Ibid. 
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Lotze has to say concerning the conception of matter. He points 
out that the naive consciousness takes sensation to be the per- 
ception of a real thing which exists externally and is complete in 
itself. But, he contends, we have every reason to test the ap- 
parently self-evident assumption that the sole office of sentience 
and of all knowledge is to present to consciousness the forms of 
things as they are. It may well be that the senses bring into con- 
sciousness not the first causes but the last effect ; and even though 
secondary qualities be no more than presentations in us, yet as 
presentations they would still be parts of the whole of nature. 
The beauty of colours, tones, etc., arises, Lotze holds, out of 
Nature’s striving in itself to produce and express what however it 
cannot do by itself. For this nature needs as its instrument the 
sentient mind which alone is capable of putting into words its mute 
striving. He urges that the manifold forms and events of the 
bodily life, which are set before us en bloc in experience, can only 
be explained by the counter-working of many distinct and inde- 
pendent centres of force. 

In opposition to the current doctrine of matter as extended, im- 
penetrable, imperishable, and offering resistance, Lotze contends 
that the difficulty lies in conceiving how these properties and modes 
of action, which in themselves have no necessary connexion with 
one another, come to appear in combination at all. And if to 
avoid this difficulty the supporters of the theory in question ac- 
knowledge that the true essence of matter consists in an inde- 
scribable supersensible something from whose nature those very 
properties and their combination necessarily and permanently fol- 
low, then the reply is that while the other predicates are compatible 
with the notion of something existent, that of extension is not, and 
it is by extension that matter is thought to be distinguishable from 
all else existent. “ For he who speaks of the extension of matter 
is not content to find in every point of space his eye can scan the 
operative sway or the spiritual presence of a substance that is it- 
self present only ata single point, but maintains that every infinites- 
imal part of this space is perpetually filled by it just as much as 
it would fill that selected point.” At the same time, according to 
this view, each single point of filled space is also an independent 
abiding centre of forces which will continue to work in harmony 
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with the nature of the portion of reality which it contains in spite 
of the annihilation of all the others. This conception leads, Lotze 
maintains, to an infinite divisibility of the extended, but it cannot 
get rid of the idea of an actual division. That which can exist 
in separation from a whole and can continue its working undis- 
turbed with the degree of force corresponding to its size, must, he 
insists, have an independent existence in the whole although it is 
not a veritable unit. Or vice versa, the whole which can be 
sundered into a number of independent units and without altering 
its nature can let go certain parts and admit others not previously 
included in it, is not a single self-complete being, but a mere 
combination of a plurality of beings. In contrast to this external 
multiplicity Lotze would set an inner unity of the many. It may 
be supposed, for instance, that the parts of the whole bear an 
intimate connexion to each other since they are homogeneous in 
nature, of a common import, and destined to a common develop- 
ment and mode of action. But by this they do not lose their dis- 
tinctness or plurality, i.e., the internality of the extended in no way 
excludes or puts into the background its externality. This ex- 
ternality or extension cannot, Lotze urges, be thought of without 
supposing the single points to be distinguishable, outside one an- 
other, divided from one another by intervals, and determining for 
one another the places they occupy by the action of their forces 
or by their mutual influences in general. Extension denotes, in his 
view, “a property implying solely mutual relations in a manifold 
plurality, reciprocal action of several individuals”.* Extension 
can only be conceived as form of relation between many elements. 
Thus Lotze conceives of “ extended matter as a system of unex- 
tended beings that, by their forces, fix one another’s position in 
space, and by the resistance which they offer—as if to the intru- 
sion of a stranger—to any attempt to make them change place, 
produce the phenomena of impenetrability and the continuous oc- 
cupation of space.”* With an hypothesis of this sort of unex- 
tended atoms we should, he suggests, have removed the dif- 
ficulty in the way of conceiving of an inner psychical life pervad- 
ing all matter. We may suppose not only that the pressure and 

6 Microcosmus, Vol. I, p. 357. 

7 Ibid., p. 358. 
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tension undergone by matter and the rending asunder of former 
connexions take place, but also that in so taking place they give 
rise to some enjoyment. Thus, using the words of Leibniz, it may 
be said that each several being is a mirror of the universe, that it 
feels from its place the connexion of all things and represents the 
special view which it yields to that particular place and standpoint. 

The relation between soul and body should not, Lotze suggests, 
be conceived as that between the soul and a differently constituted 
content of matter, but the soul as an indivisible being and the body 
as a combined plurality form kindred and homogeneous terms of 
this relation. The soul as an indivisible being acts, not on body 
so far as that is matter, but on the supersensible beings whose 
definite form of combination affords the phenomenal appearance 
of extended matter. Thus the human organism is an association 
of many beings. But a distinction should, of course, be made 
between the soul, which constitutes the individual proper, and the 
whole host of other souls which present themselves phenomenally 
as body to the soul. The soul, which constitutes the individual, 
may be said in Leibniz’s phraseology to be the central or dominat- 
ing monad, which perhaps, being placed at a favoured point of the 
organism, is superior in quality to the others and therefore capable 
of the intensest mental life and able to overmaster the rest.* The 
relation between soul and body is made possible by the presence in 
their combination of a common understanding and sympathy, and 
by the fact that every member of the combination is engaged in 
working out the plan of the whole. 

J. K. Mayumpar. 


CALCUTTA. 


8 Vide, Lotze: Metaphysics, p. 242. 







































THE NATURALISM OF HUME. 


E are accustomed to think of the British Empiricists chiefly 

in terms of their contrast with the supposedly more ration- 
alistic thinkers on the continent of Europe. In doing this we 
take them at their own word, rather than in independent historical 
perspective. British Empiricism was indeed offered as an alterna- 
tive to the Cartesian doctrines; but it offered an alternative solu- 
tion of the same problem, conceived and framed in much the same 
terms; and the inspiration of Locke was not independent of the 
thoughts of Descartes. The two developments both arose as at- 
tempts to answer the challenge of the rapidly developing empirical 
sciences; and they shared the common illusion that the new 
empirical method must have issue in a new and single science 
universal in scope. It was the intention of the British philoso- 
phers, no less than it was that of Descartes, to make clear the 
possibility and the nature of this universal science. 

Descartes, identifying the new science with physics, and further 
identifying its method and subject-matter with those of mathe- 
matics, consistently concluded that so systematic a body of know- 
ledge required a single substance as its object, and that the essential 
character of this substance must be extension. This interpreta- 
tion left the mind and its activity outside the scope of the em- 
pirical method. 

It was this latter implication which Locke was most concerned 
to reject; for he held that the empirical method should be ex- 
tended beyond the confines of physics into the domains of morals 
and politics. He was familiar, too, with the application of a 
genuinely empirical method in the fields of chemistry and medicine. 
He had in consequence little understanding and no sympathy for 
Descartes’ dream of a universal mechanism; and while, like Des- 
cartes, he relied chiefly on mathematical procedure for his descrip- 
tion of mental activity, he clearly realised that this activity was not 
limited to the objects of geometry. He extended the subject- 
matter suited to empirical study to cover, beyond the characters 
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of number and extension, every clear perceptual quality, includ- 
ing the characters of mental activity itself; for these might be 
known in virtue of the faculty of inner perception, or introspection. 

Yet Locke held, with Descartes, and in spite of the diversity and 
comprehensiveness which he introduced into the material of em- 
pirical thought, that the constructions of empiricism must consti- 
tute a single and unified body of knowledge. Some substitute had 
to be found therefore for the homogeneity of material which Des- 
cartes had secured by his postulate of a single material substance 
having extension as its essential attribute. This necessity it was 
which Locke met by his “ new way of ideas”; for the claim of 
this doctrine upon the minds of Locke and his admirers and suc- 
cessors lay in its demonstration that the data of experience, how- 
ever diverse their origin, possessed in their ideal character a 
common nature fitting them to become the objects of a unitary 
science. 

In place of the dualism of Descartes Locke retained as the some- 
what mysterious background of his idealistic epistemology a naive 
or scholastic metaphysics of real substances, possessed of intrinsic 
natures and powers. The familiar inconsistencies of this position 
may perhaps be summed up by saying that the “ new way of ideas ” 
of Locke was nothing else than the Cartesian doctrines of know- 
ledge, a doctrine which held that knowledge was representative of 
an object with which it could have no real or causal contact; for 
this doctrine can hold its ground only in the strict metaphysical 
dualism from which it had sprung. 

More important than these contradictions of Locke’s disjointed 
metaphysics, which are due to his acceptance of the current myth 
of a universal empirical system, is his successful redemption of 
empiricism from the mathematical interpretation of Descartes, and 
his defense of the empirical method in fields incapable of exact 
quantitative expression. Locke’s half-submerged naturalism, with 
its substances and powers, is consistent with these more funda- 
mental motives—motives which, it is not unfair to say, were those 
of the sustained development of British Empiricism; for, though 
Berkeley took his idealism more seriously, his criticism of the 
exact quantitative description of natural events carries the funda- 
mental motive of Locke forward into a direct attack upon the 
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‘mathematicism ’ of the Cartesians ; and in Hume, as we shall see, 
epistemological idealism is once more the camouflage of a meta- 
physical naturalism which is pervasive in the whole thought of the 
man, and the basis of his every constructive work. The purpose 
of what follows is to trace, briefly enough, but throughout his 
career, this fundamental naturalism of Hume. 

Hume shares, if we take him superficially and at his own word, 
the prevalent illusion that the ideal character of our experience is 
the guarantee of a universal empirical system; but in his case this 
conventional agreement is accompanied by the deeper and original 
insight, evident in his practice though nowhere explicitly stated, 
that human experience falls into separate domains each of which is 
differentiated by its peculiar entities and relations. Thus a specific 
field of experience, as Hume assumes when he takes up the study 
of the passions after the comparative failure of his research into 
the understanding, may be studied in and for itself, independently 
of other fields; and this is so, as in the case just mentioned, even 
where the initial concepts of the one field have an origin and 
ground in the nature of the other. 

The earliest statement by Hume of the purpose of the Treatise 
is contained in the letter to a physician, written just before his 
departure for France, where the Treatise was to see the light. 
Hume there proposes simply to free the study of moral philosophy 
from its arbitrary and fanciful character by an extension to this 
subject of the methods of natural philosophy, by which he means 
the empirical sciences.‘ The proposal implies admiration and ac- 
ceptance of the existing results of these sciences, and suggests in 
no way a critical examination of the concepts of substance and 
cause, of real material objects and efficient powers, which were the 
metaphysical basis of the contemporary science; nor does it sug- 
gest any intention to erect a single system of ideal knowledge. It 
seems probable that Hume took his inspiration directly from 
Locke, and was disposed to attempt that application of empirical 
method to morals which Locke had always promised, but never 
brought to execution. 

In the Introduction to the Treatise we may see how this original 


1 Burton, Life and Correspondence of David Hume, 1846, Vol. I, pp. 31 
and 35. 
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purpose has become confused, in the course of the attempt to 
reach its object, by the promises and the implications of the “ new 
way of ideas”. Hume's objective now constantly shifts. At one 
moment it is the empirical and introspective psychology heralded 
by the letter to the physician; at another it is a universal em- 
piricism ; and at still another it is a critical prolegomenon. 

Thus the introduction begins by decrying the neglect of meta- 
physics, and promises the reader a metaphysics free from the 
defects which have brought this science into disrepute. The way 
by which this metaphysics is to be erected, we see by what Hume 
says in the introduction, and by his later practice, is that of em- 
pirical psychology. But since this science is to describe human 
nature, in which all the sciences have their source—by which Hume 
means that it is to study ideas, of which all knowledge is composed 
—it will constitute the basic discipline of knowledge, or meta- 
physics. But even so, the origins and fundamentals of natural 
science are explicitly excluded from this examination. Hume will 
limit himself, he says, to a study of the concepts of “ Logic, 
Morals, Criticism and Politics”, for in these “is comprehended 
almost everything, which it can import us to be acquainted with ”; 
and he will leave on one side those of “ Mathematics, Natural 
Philosophy and Natural Religion”, since we “may afterwards 
proceed at more leisure to discover those, which are objects of 
pure curiosity ”.? 

But Hume was not, in the Treatise at all events, to escape the 
illusion that there must be possible some closely knit system of 
immediately perceived or logically simple entities, which would 
supply the ground for or perhaps indeed replace the various spe- 
cific empirical disciplines. The illusion covers a genuine insight, 
which it brings to distorted expression, since the universal appli- 
cability of the empirical method does indeed imply an outlook upon 
nature which is at once unified, positive and profound. Hume 
confuses this general outlook, which empirical study must at any 
and every period assume, with his specific empirical research into 
the thought and behavior of men. But the unconscious meta- 
physics of the scientist of his day, which was that of a pluralistic 


2 Treatise of Human Nature, edited by Green & Grose, 1898, Vol. I, pp. 
306-307. 
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world of independent substances, definitely characterized and pos- 
sessed of genuine powers bringing them into real or causal inter- 
action, is the ever-present assumption of Hume’s constructive 
undertaking. The metaphysics which lay behind the curtain of 
Locke’s epistemology is at the very heart of Hume’s psychology. 
The ideas of Locke were genuinely abstract qualities, and the re- 
lations which research was to construct among them were wholly 
ideal; and this ideal character of the relations is essential to his 
doctrine, for it supports the whole possibility of ideal construction, 
making reasonable the contention that knowledge arises solely 
through the activity cof the individual mind; but Hume’s ideas are 
not qualities, they are things, substances possessed of powers of 
combination and association, having amongst themselves relations 
which are causal or real, and not ideal. 

This underlying naturalism is not only clearly discernible as 
essential to the empirical hypothesis of association presented in the 
Treatise by Hume; it is a presupposition of the genesis of the 
hypothesis in his mind. The conviction of the physics of Hume’s 
day, which maintained that the more complex occurrences of 
nature may be resolved into simpler movements of atomic ele- 
ments obeying a limited number of simple forces or laws, is car- 
ried by Hume into the psychical world. The contingent charac- 
ter of the connections among ideas is thus the assumption of the 
Treatise, and not its conclusion. Seeking to describe these larger, 
simpler and contingent connections among the elements of the 
mind, Hume found a clue in the free interplay of ideas which we 
call the imagination; and with this clue as his guide he advances, 
a lonely pioneer upon this new frontier of human knowledge, to 
reveal in the medley of human thought and behavior the regular 
working of those “ gentle forces”, as he calls them, the associa- 
tions of contiguity, resemblance and causation. 

Shall we to-day, after two centuries of scientific discovery and 
industrial creation, smile at Hume, or with him, when he rele- 
gates the natural sciences to “the objects of pure curiosity ”? 
Shall we say that this truth, which revealed the individual mind 
and the social order and every habit and principle of man as a 
complex of forces, an object suited to infinite experimental re- 
flection and change, and which cast into the discard for ever the 
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conception of the mind as the alloy of an infallible intellect with 
an unintelligible sensory experience, is not destined to be more 
potent in the destiny of man than the science which has given us 
our machines ? 

While Locke had insisted that moral and social precepts must 
be founded upon experience, his description of empirical know- 
ledge left it as certain, as dogmatic, and as rationalistic, as it had 
been for Descartes. The genuinely empirical study of man began 
when Hume brought to his analysis of thought that analogy of 
mind with the physical world which he called the theory of 
association. 

From what association of ambitious spirits, we may ourselves 
enquire, arose this astonishing conception of an astronomy of the 
mind, in which ideas, like planets, should keep to their accustomed 
courses? From none other than that of Hume with the arch- 
astronomer himself, Sir Isaac Newton, whose influence is only too 
intimately present in these early pages of the Treatise. 

“ These”, Hume concludes his description of the associations, 
“are the principles of union or cohesion among our simple ideas, 
and in the imagination supply the place of that inseparable con- 
nection, by which they are united in the memory. Here is a kind 
of Attraction, which in the mental world will be found to have as 
extraordinary effects as in the natural, and in as many and as 
varied forms.” * 

What follows is no less reminiscent of the great physicist, and 
most significant of Hume’s philosophical attitude to his own hypo- 
thesis; for just as Newton had insisted that gravitation was a 
property of bodies clearly discernible in the heavens, but by no 
means self-evident or transparent, so Hume at this point is care- 
ful to divest his parallel conception of any claim to finality of ex- 
planation. “Its effects”, he writes of the imagination, “are 
everywhere conspicuous ; but as to its causes, they are mostly un- 
known, and must be resolved into original qualities of human 
nature, which I pretend not to explain.” * 

In the influence of the Newtonian physics, then, which inspired 
in Hume the bold analogy of the movements of ideas with the 


8 Treatise, p. 321. 
4 Loc. cit. 
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movements of heavenly bodies, we have the source of Hume’s 
psychology ; and here too, in spite of the just-quoted words which 
suggest that Hume was aware of the limitations of his empirical 
enterprise, is one source of his confusion of this empirical hypo- 
thesis with the deeper metaphysical assumptions of his empirical 
outlook. For Hume drew from Newton, over and above this 
psycho-physical analogy, the philosophical conviction that an em- 
pirical generalization confirmed by observation constitutes know- 
ledge absolute and immediate in its kind. Newton scornfully re- 
fused the suggestion that there was anything hypothetical or 
speculative in his constructions, affirming that these were drawn 
bodily from nature, where anyone who listed might similarly ob- 
serve them. So likewise for Hume, in his constructive mood, the 
truth of an empirical theory is dependent upon no further logical 
analysis, and needs no support beyond itself. “ Nothing is more 
requisite for a true philosopher than to restrain the intemperate 
desire of reaching into causes, and having established any doctrine 
upon a sufficient number of experiments, rest contented with that, 
when he sees a farther examination would lead him into obscure 
and uncertain speculations.”* How literally Hume understood 
these words at this stage of his enquiry may be seen in his inclu- 
sion of the association of causation itself among those “ gentle 
forces ” which make up the activity of the imagination. 

The supreme purpose of the Treatise was a description of social 
or moral behavior as a consequence of personal sympathy, a view 
in which Hume aligned himself with the Cambridge Platonists. 
Sympathy itself was to be further analysed as a complex occur- 
rence arising from the causal relations among selves, these rela- 
tions of consanguinity, familiarity, resemblance, and so forth, 
being the form taken by the associations in this field of experience. 
But the self was recognized in the literature of the period as a 
complex manifestation, requiring philosophical analysis and re- 
construction. There seems no reason to doubt that Hume, at the 
outset of his essay, believed himself capable of bringing this recon- 
struction to completion. It required an examination of the con- 
cept of substance, and accordingly Hume began his work with a 
study of the understanding, the faculty responsible for our most 
general concepts. 


5 Treatise, p. 321. 
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This attempt to reach an empirical reconstruction of the under- 
standing was destined to flounder within a few chapters to a 
miserable end. It is really by a sort of magic, Hume concludes 
not without a gentle philosophy of his own, that the imagination 
achieves its creations. Yet the associationistic hypothesis has 
proved itself to be a fruitful psychological theory, one which must 
be saved in some degree and form in every psychological recon- 
struction of mental activity. Its comparative failure in the hands 
of Hume was due to his application of the associations to ideas 
of the Lockian kind, to ideas obtained from experience by logical 
analysis, instead of by experimental analysis. The hypothesis 
tends of itself to place man within his natural environment, by 
suggesting that the selection of some one from amongst all pos- 
sible associations of an idea is determined by factors external to 
the reason; and it is fruitful only where the ideas, among which 
the associative forces are to play, are the complex unities to which 
we naturally or biologically respond. Hume, in spite of his in- 
sight that the mind with its behavior comprises a field of nature, 
never reached the clear conception of an actual continuity between 
the mind and its material environment. So long as the mind is 
thus divorced from its natural setting, there remains only logical 
analysis as an approach to the description of its contents; and 
Hume is compelled to postulate the activity of the associations 
among that array of logical simples which he calls the simple im- 
pressions. Faced by the impossible task of rebuilding, by means 
of the purely internal forces of the imagination, the externally 
determined and contingent complexes which are our actual im- 
pressions, the hypothesis proved impotent. 

Hume does not seem to have recognized this failure, nor the 
need of a change in his empirical approach. For him the associa- 
tions were observed facts, not a speculation; nor could he con- 
ceive of an analysis of perception other than the logical. The 
assumption of the Treatise, demonstrated by Berkeley and the 
Occasionalists in whom Hume was widely read, that no intel- 
ligible or necessary connection can be discovered by immediate 
inspection between the concepts of a substance and its attributes, 
or between a cause and its effects, stood firm. Hume repeats and 
develops its demonstration, emphasizing the necessity of some 
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existent connection, irrational since not intelligible to us, and pre- 
sumably causal. He moves far from the dream of Locke and his 
own original objective, to extend the conquests of empiricism to 
the realm of human behavior. His hope in the possibilities of the 
associations wavers into scepticism. His motive becomes critical, 
his method rationalistic, his book an epistemological prolegomenon 
to metaphysics. In his revision of the first book of the Treatise, 
the Enquiry, he isolates these features of the earlier work from 
their constructive framework, and gives them an improved expres- 
sion and a keener point. 

Yet even amidst the confusion of the Treatise and the apostasy 
of the Enquiry Hume found at last the right word and the right 
conclusion, bringing him once more to the affirmation and further- 
ance of his original purpose. It is in custom, he teaches, that we 
must look for the source of our categories. With this conclusion 
Hume transcends in substance the source of his errancy, by re- 
placing the mind in its concrete biological setting, and points out 
to the empirical philosophy the way of escape from the rationalistic 
dualism which had thus far made its efforts vain. If it is in cus- 
tom that the associations came at last to roost, this was because 
they were conceived no longer as relations among sensa, but as the 
deeply grooved continuities of man with his natural environment. 

In choosing between the genuinely empirical and constructive 
Hume of the earlier chapters of the Treatise and the critical and— 
so far as his method is concerned—rationalistic Hume of the 
Enquiry, as typical of the man himself, our standard can be only 
the bent and character of Hume’s writings in their entirety. In 
the later books of the Treatise, dealing with the passions and with 
morals, Hume takes up the concepts which the earlier book had 
left without validation, and with no trace of embarrassment makes 
of them the elements of a new Newtonian system, connecting them 
by means of the associations into a pattern of feeling and behavior 
which has to the pattern of the understanding somewhat of the 
relation of chemistry to physics. In assuming that the failure of 
an hypothesis to integrate one set of facts does not prejudice its 
use elsewhere, and in accepting the concept of the self as the 
observable center of behavior, Hume is truly empirical. He 
carries his inspiration out into the full consummation which he 
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had planned for it before the intrusion of critical doubt. This 
later part of the Treatise was also revised; and it is this revised 
form, the Enquiry concerning Morals, which Hume himself re- 
garded as his most important contribution to philosophical 
thought. This is what we should expect, once we regard his con- 
structive and empirical research as the expression of his deepest 
and most permanent motive. 

In this book the vocabulary is that of Berkeley and Locke, as it 
is in those which followed it; the material of human conduct is 
called ideas, and the forces which impel it are associations or 
opinions. So in his moral and political essays he analyses the 
complexities of social life into the interplay of a few combining or 
conflicting forces, as in the essay, Politics a Science, in which he 
reduces the motives which inform all government to three great 
natural forces, which he calls the opinions of public interest, the 
right to power, and the right to property; and he insists that these 
social forces are forces not to be compounded of those individual 
forces of self-love and sympathy which supplement them in actual 
practice, but ultimate and unique, existing as real and independent 
elements of nature. 

In his historical studies he brings to the past the same method of 
independent search into those human motives which, however in- 
comprehensible in themselves, are clearly expressed in documented 
word and deed; and he always explicitly rejects their further 
rationalization. It is a mistake, he tells us, to interpret the whole 
course of English history as a directed movement towards liberty. 
Everywhere he brings the insistence that nature shall be seen, in 
these parts of human nature as in its other parts, as a diversity 
of independent energies, a pattern wholly determinate in its in- 
terrelations, yet wholly contingent in itself. Human nature, he 
teaches us, is an evolution of forces and not of ideas; constitutions 
and ideas are themselves the products of the deeper-lying agencies 
of nature, of agencies which are in no sense ideal. 

From the analysis of political forms Hume proceeded to a study 
of the origins and growth of religious conceptions, thus completing 
the program which he sets himself in the introduction to the 
Treatise. He finds that the forms of religion arise from the ob- 
servable reactions of man to his environment. Secondary as these 
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reactions are to the forces controlling individual behavior, they 
are nevertheless original and independent manifestations, new 
patterns resulting from the interaction of the mind with nature 
in its wider aspect. The rationality of religion he of course 
denies; but this denial in no way implies for him that of its 
truth. The study of religious development, it is his contention, 
discovers in the reactions of man to a universe which is at once 
beneficent and catastrophic an adequate description of the path- 
way man has followed towards a monotheistic faith, and this faith 
maintains itself independently of any further rationalization. 

But it is in the posthumous work, the Dialogues concerning 
Natural Religion, that Hume reaches clearest consciousness and 
most explicit expression of his naturalistic outlook. This book 
was started in 1751, and occupied ten years in the writing. It was 
revised fifteen years after its completion, shortly before Hume’s 
death in 1776. It thus preserves Hume’s maturest reflections, 
covering the last quarter-century of his life; and it seems to have 
been occasioned by the re-discovery of some of his earliest notes, 
predating the Treatise ; so that it gathers up as does no other work 
of his the reflections of a life-time. 

In these Dialogues Demea, the proponent of the a priori demon- 
stration of the existence of God, and of a mystical reserve touch- 
ing his nature, occupies one tenth of the total space; Cleanthes, 
who pins his religious faith on the proof from design, basing this 
on an analogy of the universe with human creations, one fifth; 
and Philo’s argument, that there are many analogies of this kind 
possible, none of them conclusive, yet all of them possessed of 
some weight, fills the remaining seventy per cent. of the discussion. 
In this discussion the rationalistic doctrine of Demea is not so 
much met and combated as ignored; and the dialogue becomes an 
exposition, placed in the mouth of Philo, denying the necessity of 
the assumption of any supernatural cause, or of any cause external 
to nature or universal within it. “ Thought, design, intelligence”, 
we may sum up Philo’s position in his own words, “ such as we 
discover in men and other animals, is no more than one of the 
springs and principles of the universe, as well as heat or cold, 
attraction or repulsion, and a hundred others, which fall under 
daily observation. It is an active cause, by which some particular 
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parts of nature, we find, produce alterations on other parts. . . . I 
will not allow any one part to form a rule for another part, if the 
latter be very remote from the former.” ° 

The scepticism of Philo is enclosed within narrow limits. 
“ Nature ”, he says, “ possesses an infinite number of springs and 
principles, which incessantly discover themselves on every change 
of her position and situation. . . . When two species have always 
been observed to be conjoined together, I can infer, by custom, 
the existence of the one wherever I see the existence of the other; 
and this I call an argument from experience. But how this argu- 
ment can have place, where the objects, as in the present case” 
(the analogy between human and divine activity), “are single, 
individual, without parallel, or specific resemblance, may be dif- 
ficult to explain.”* There is here no repetition of that paralysing 
doubt, suggested by the Treatise and Enquiry, and fundamental 
for the Critique of Pure Reason, that the category of substance 
and the species of nature are but creatures of a subjective imagina- 
tion. But if we will take these earlier works of Hume in their 
entirety, we shall find that the scepticism there too is really of this 
limited kind ; for the custom which Hume discovers to be the basis 
of our causal and substantial judgments brings into these con- 
nections not simple impressions, but species of nature. 

In such passages of the Dialogues we find what was most 
original in the thought of Hume, and what was fundamental in the 
life-long development of it. The naturalistic sallies of Philo 
contain, if we judge them by their eloquence, the full and per- 
suasive violence of Hume’s own most dear conviction that the 
various entities and forces observable within nature shall be al- 
lowed whatever irreducible and independent being they appear to 
possess. Against these views, we may remember, Hume dunned 
his friends for more telling argument ; for their support he needed 
no instruction. 

Nor are the final paragraphs of the Dialogues, usually taken to 
be a relinquishment of the naturalistic position of Philo, correctly 
so interpreted. Demea with his mysticism and rationalism once 
put to flight, Cleanthes and Philo are quick to come to agreement 


6 Green, Treatise, Vol. II, pp. 396, 397. 
T Loc. cit. 
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that the analogy of the universal activity with human behavior is 
the whole source of the theistic conception. The strength of the 
analogy may be variously estimated ; but a theory, Cleanthes con- 
cludes, which possesses some evidence, and which is supported by 
natural propensity and by early education, is better than no theory 
at all. With this conclusion Philo can sincerely come to terms; 
for to these grounds of acceptance, that a belief fills a genuine 
function in human conduct and possesses undoubted pragmatic 
value, every pious naturalist may gladly assent. 

The Dialogues present a metaphysical and not an epistemological 
study, portraying an outlook conceived early in Hume’s life, never 
more than temporarily relinquished, and filtered and sifted through 
a life-time of reflection. In most of Hume’s writings this 
naturalistic metaphysics is obscured, but only to a very casual eye, 
by his use of the terminology of his more idealistic predecessors ; 
and in the first book of the Treatise and in the Enquiry he is 
definitely misled by the epistemological idealism of Berkeley and 
Locke, and by the dream of a universal empirical discipline so 
general in his day, into a critical and sceptical epistemology. 
Posterity has been misled in turn by Hume’s admirers and by the 
historians of philosophy, who have attended chiefly to the Treatise 
and the Enquiry, to see in these errant passages of Hume’s thought 
the sum and center of his teaching. But Hume’s original and 
life-long purpose, which was the extension of the outlook and 
method of physics into the domain of human behavior, presup- 
posed the metaphysics which underlay the physics of his day. 
This metaphysics envisaged a world made up of independent sub- 
stances and original powers, engaged in real and causal interaction. 
Among these substances and powers, it is Hume’s teaching, we 
must number the minds and the faculties of men. 

In using the word naturalism to designate the philosophy of 
David Hume, we are following the example of Thomas Hill 
Green; but we do not see in the term, as did Green, a mark of 
reproach. In Green’s day the natural sciences rested, or were 
supposed to rest, upon assumptions of strictly mechanistic char- 
acter, and the imputation to a thinker of a naturalistic view im- 
plied that he denied the efficacy in human behavior of human 
thought and aspiration. Since Green wrote his commentary upon 
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the Treatise, the physical sciences have themselves shown the in- 
adequacy of these mechanistic assumptions as the basis of scientific 
explanation. Hume’s outlook is in fact the antithesis of mechan- 
ism, his broadest contention being that the field of human be- 
havior may and must be studied in and for itself as an independent 
and irreducible manifestation of nature. A naturalism of this 
kind may constitute the starting point of an idealistic philosophy, 
as it was indeed the starting point of the metaphysical idealism of 
Plato. But it will not allow a development like that of the episte- 
mological idealism of the nineteenth century. 
HucH MILter. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 
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A Commentary on Plato’s Timeus. By A. E. Taytor. Oxford, The 
Clarendon Press, 1928. Pp. xvi, 700. 

Plato: Timeus and Critias. Translated into English with an intro- 
duction and notes. By A. E. Taytor. London, Methuen & Co., 
1929. Pp. vii, 136. 

This work is primarily a commentary on the Timeus as edited by 
Burnet, so that textual questions, while not neglected, are treated, for 
the most part, as settled. But grammatical construction and trans- 
lation come in for a good deal of attention, and the ‘construes’ of 
previous editors, ancient and modern, are frequently questioned and 
rejected. The author’s chief interest, however, is in the philosophy 
and science, whose difficulties in principle as well as in detail have 
made the dialogue a bye-word among students of Plato. The author’s 
hypothesis, which throws new light on many dark places, is that we 
are dealing, not with Plato’s ‘own’ views, but rather with an exposi- 
tion of fifth-century Pythagorean science, as taught by a historical 
person (Timzus) whose views would have been (or actually were?) 
acceptable to the historical Socrates, but would certainly not have 
seemed entirely satisfactory to the more advanced Plato. In addition 
to ‘testing the hypothesis’ by using it to reinterpret every detail of the 
Timeus which can be so reinterpreted, the author compares the scien- 
tific positions taken by ‘ Timzus’ with the positions taken, on the same 
kind of questions, by Aristotle and by Professor Whitehead. And, 
finally, no work by Professor Taylor on such a subject would be com- 
plete without erudite references to all that is known of ancient science 
and philosophy, and to almost all commentators on such subjects, 
ancient and modern. 

For the erudition, the scholarship, and the thoroughness, both in 
principle and in detail, no reviewer could express anything but ad- 
miration. And this despite the fact that no Platonist at present exist- 
ing is likely to regard the author’s main thesis as even remotely ac- 
ceptable. That Plato might have devoted himself to representing 
“Socrates made young and handsome” is a thesis which is at least 
defensible. But that Plato should also have devoted himself to repre- 
senting, in great detail, the scientific views of an otherwise unknown 
fifth-century Pythagorean, also “made handsome”, as a kind of ex- 
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tension of his series of portraits of Socrates, is too much to believe. 
And to regard the dialogue as the report of an actual conversation or 
lecture raises difficulties in regard to the Phedo autobiography which 
cannot be solved, agreeably to Professor Taylor’s hypothesis, without 
an excessive amount of special pleading. The usual view, that Plato, 
using the materials of Pythagorean and Empedoclean science at his 
disposal, is solving the problem set (and left unsolved) in his Phedo, 
and Parmenides-like insists on regarding the whole construction as 
‘opinion’, the amusement of a philosopher’s leisure-hours, is so ob- 
viously more plausible, that it is likely to remain in possession of the 
field. 

In matters of detail, Professor Taylor is always interesting and 
frequently original. The treatment of the genesis of soul (pp. 128 ff.) 
is a very clear and illuminating treatment of a very obscure subject. 
The careful distinction of ‘stars’ from ‘planets’ and the resulting 
clearness in the treatment of the destiny of human souls (pp. 255 ff.) 
represents a great improvement upon previous commentaries. The 
attempt to deal with the difficulties of mechanical motion within the 
world-sphere by denying that terms like ogiyye imply compression of 
some sort (pp. 397 ff.) is at least highly original, even if not con- 
vincing. And, finally, such studies as the comparison of Plato and 
Aristotle on ‘ pleasure’ (pp. 447 ff.) and the account of ‘time’ (pp. 
678 ff.) are in no sense a rifacimento of the work of others. One 
could wish that Professor Taylor had given us more analyses and 
summaries than he has done; for in these he appears at his best. 

In his treatment of other Platonists, the author is not quite so happy. 
It obviously gives him peculiar satisfaction to say harsh things without 
qualification: to point out the ‘ blunders’ of Proclus, Chalcidius, et al., 
as well as of Archer-Hind in more modern times; to characterize a 
position of a distinguished Professor of Logic (Cook Wilson) as 
“bad logic and bad law”; and to say just what he thinks of the 
“incompetence” in mathematics and physics which has made Aris- 
totle’s treatises “a curse to science”. He also gives a list of recent 
works which he regards as “ capital for the understanding of Plato”, 
but “apparently still insufficiently known in our own country” (p. 
xvi). It is difficult for the reviewer to suppose that the work of Mil- 
haud, Robin, et al., is not widely known to Plato-students; just as it is 
hard to suppose that Professor Taylor has not himself studied the work 
of Erich Frank. But the notes on 35 b 1-3 (pp. 112 ff.), 40 e 7 ff. 
(pp. 320-321), and 54 a 1 ff. (p. 371), seem unduly naive, and the 
frequent reference to the ‘table of opposites’ as characteristic of 
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‘early Pythagoreanism’ makes one wonder whether Professor Taylor 
is not, himself, human too. 

There are a number of misprints not noted in the table of errata. 
Many are merely mechanical, such as omissions of concluding quota- 
tion marks or misspellings of Greek, Latin, and Italian words, but a 
few, such as ‘ word’ instead of ‘work’ (p. 290), and ‘sun’ instead of 
‘sea’ (p. 354), give the reader a mild shock. 

For Professor Taylor’s translation of the Timeus (and Critias) in 
a separate volume (London, Methuen & Co., 1929), English students 
of Plato will have nothing but gratitude. The translation is extremely 
clear. The work is done in a most scholarly fashion, and the brief 
notes are helpful. Words like “methinks”, “’tis”, “it were”, and 
“ perpend ”, will distress some readers, and friends of Jowett will duly 
note that Professor Taylor is less “literary” and more “ technical ”. 
But if the friends of Jowett will look up the Greek text, they will find 
that (in the Timeus) Plato also is a little “ technical ”, and that, where 
the translations differ, Professor Taylor’s remarkable exactitude fol- 
lows the spirit, as well as the letter, of the Greek text. 

Rupert CLENDON LopceE. 


UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA, 


Die Anwendung der Psychoanalyse auf Mythologie und Religions- 
geschichte. By Cart Ciemen. Leipzig, Akademische Verlags- 
gesellschaft, 1928. Pp. 128. 

Although adherents of the Freudian school of psychoanalysis have 
written many studies on religion in a confident tone, and have claimed 
that their method of analysis is revolutionary in its implications for 
the interpretation of mythology and the history of religions, very little 
notice of their work has been taken by specialists in these fields. 
Recognizing that the Freudians have some ground for complaint at 
this neglect, Professor Clemen has furnished in this monograph a 
searching criticism of their pretensions. 

The Freudians have relied chiefly upon their famous doctrine of the 
(Edipus complex, and in terms of this they have sought to interpret 
not only myths and tabus, but all other aspects of primitive religion. 
Dr. Clemen accordingly begins his attack with a discussion of the 
myth of CEdipus and the tragedy by Sophocles based on this myth. 
In each the Freudians are only able to advance extremely far-fetched 
interpretations of some details better explained in other ways, while 
they overlook numerous features that are incompatible with their doc- 
trine. He finds that the Freudian school are equally unsuccessful in 
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their interpretations of myths regarding the exposure of heroes in 
their infancy, and in their treatment of totem and tabu, the couvade, 
and rites associated with puberty, death and burial. Only in an ex- 
tremely small number of instances—possibly one mentioned by Hesiod, 
and a very few primitive and Buddhist myths—is the Freudian method 
of interpretation even plausible. In the great majority of cases the 
Freudian hypothesis is not only improbable, but entirely untenable. 
Dr. Clemen concedes that comparative religion may profit by methods 
of approach derived from psychology, but not, he thinks, to any great 
extent by those of the Freudian school. The monograph is well 
documented and closely reasoned. 
WitiiaM KeEtiey WricHrt. 
DartMouTtH COLLEGE. 


Sur les Frontiéres de la Foi. By M. DuGarp. Paris, Félix Alcan, 

1928. Pp. 284. 

This volume is an eloquent popular philosophical defence of a liberal 
interpretation of Christianity. Few if any of its arguments are un- 
familiar to American philosophical readers, but the general tone of the 
work is different from that of American books with a similar purpose. 
There is no obscurantism. The author is completely indifferent to the 
orthodox; he does nothing to conciliate them, and he expects, per- 
haps welcomes, their disapproval. The arguments of the sceptics are 
stated fairly and forcefully before they are answered. The difficulties 
that stand in the way of the acceptance of religion by scientists and 
philosophers are fully recognized. 

The author endeavors to show that a purely mechanistic interpre- 
tation of human experience is inadequate. Recent investigations in 
general psychology and the psychology of religion have not invalidated 
the genuineness of spiritual experience as such. A spiritual tendency 
is manifested everywhere in the course of human evolution. This 
is especially true in the historical development of religions. This 
spiritual tendency arrives at an integral representation only in Jesus. 
For the God of the ancient Hebrews was merely the personification of 
justice, while that of the Hindus could evoke nothing more than pas- 
sive contemplation. In Jesus alone is there an adequate vision of the 
Spirit—both conscious and universal, including justice but sub- 
ordinating it to love. 

The author concedes that the moral effects of some types of Chris- 
tianity have not been good. However the influence of this religion 
upon those who have kept faithful to the spirit of Jesus himself has 
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rendered them active, benevolent, loving and joyous. Social Chris- 
tianity to-day, while avoiding the fallacies of socialism, is awake to 
the injustices of the times, and is in search of constructive remedies. 
In this connection the American Federation of Labor is commended 
for its abandonment of class conflict, and its endeavor to effect a 
conciliation between employers and workers in order to make pro- 
duction more efficient, and so to render increased wages possible 
(p. 238). 

The only feature of the book that seems likely to meet with much 
criticism from liberal believers in religion is the author’s practice of 
quoting indiscriminatingly from all four gospels in their present form 
in order to disclose the genuine Jesus who has, he thinks, been buried 
for ages under accretions of theological rubbish. Perhaps it might 
be replied in behalf of the author that it is precisely the Jesus of the 
four gospels who reveals the highest order of spirituality of any man 
whom we know, and who has been a potent influence on occidental 
thought and life during the past fifteen centuries. Whatever more 
primitive Jesus the higher critics may at last succeed in unearthing, 
probably it will not be he, but the Jesus of the uncriticized gospels to 
whom the greater spiritual significance can be attached. Perhaps the 
author does not think of the matter in this way; but his seemingly 
naive employment of the gospels to disclose the spiritual Jesus may be 
defended from this standpoint. 

WiLiiaM KELLey WRIGHT. 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


Il Cardinale Nicolo di Cusa, La Vita ed il Pensiero. By Paoto 
Rotta. Milan, Societa editrice “ Vita e Pensiero”. 1928. Pp. 
xvi, 448. 

The author of this book, Professor Rotta, occupies the chair of 
History of Philosophy at the Universita del S. Cuore, Milan, Italy. 
For almost twenty years he has been an ardent student of the phi- 
losophy of Nicholas of Cusa. The first fruits of this prolonged re- 
search appeared in an article contributed to the Rivista di filosofia neo- 
scolastica (June 1910) under the title La filosofia dei valori nel pen- 
siero di Nicolo di Cusa. Since that date he has published several 
articles in Italian periodicals on the thought and influence of the 
famous fifteenth-century churchman and has given to the world a 
critical edition, with notes, of Nicholas’ great work, De Docta Ig- 
norantia, as well as an Italian translation of the same. The present 
work, a lengthy monograph, is the final product of Dr. Rotta’s mature 
reflections on the subject. 
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The philosophy of Nicholas of Cusa has come in for a considerable 
measure of discussion within the last decade. The long list of studies 
on this subject which Dr. Adolph Dyroff, of Bonn, has recently 
drawn up and analysed in the Philosophisches Jahrbuch (Band 41, 
Hefte 1, 2, 3, und 4, 1928) indicates a widespread interest in the con- 
tent of the Cusan’s philosophy and a lively curiosity in tracing its in- 
fluence upon subsequent developments of thought. Within the last 
year, also, the Heidelberg Academy of Science has announced its 
intention of publishing a critical edition of the works of Nicholas of 
Cusa—the first complete edition of all his writings. The importance 
of this project is discussed at length by Professor Hoffmann of Heidel- 
berg in the August issue of Forschungen und Fortschritte (Vol. IV, 
No. 22-23). 

There appear to be several reasons for the growing interest in 
Nicholas of Cusa. First, there is the general spread of the movement 
towards a fuller understanding of the Middle Ages and the post- 
medizval pre-reformation period. Then, there is the impetus given 
to the study of the history of science and scientific methods by the 
startling discoveries of modern physics and the revolutionary character 
of the theory of relativity. Finally, there is that distinctly twentieth- 
century trend in philosophy, psychology, and literature, towards mysti- 
cism and intuitive types of thought. For each of these reasons the 
philosophy of Nicholas of Cusa offers a promising field of research. 
His general outlook is decidedly medieval, the result, no doubt, of his 
sympathetic study of the works of St. Augustine, the Pseudo-Dio- 
nysius, Scotus Eriugena, Albert the Great, and St. Bonaventure. Yet, 
in his writings on science, especially astronomy, he foreshadows the 
thought of Da Vinci, Kepler, Copernicus and Galileo. Lastly, his 
early education at Deventer, a place redolent with memories of 4 
Kempis, impressed a mystical character upon his thought which is 
reflected in his later writings and which was not without influence on 
the history of mysticism in Germany. 

The work of Professor Rotta appears at a time when the problems 
arising from the study of the Cusan’s philosophy are becoming par- 
ticularly acute. Not a few scholars who have interested themselves in 
these researches contend that Nicholas of Cusa was far more than a 
forerunner of the humanistic movement. Some would date the new 
epoch in the history of philosophy from his day and see in the works 
of Spinoza and Hegel, Descartes and Leibniz, the full development of 
his thought. 

This interpretation of the philosophy of Nicholas of Cusa Professor 
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Rotta vigorously opposes and, in the preface to this work, states with 
unmistakeable clearness the sole purpose and object of his book. 
Having characterized the thought of the Cardinal as thoroughly 
medizval, medizval in the fullest sense of the word, he says, “ L’opera 
mia non ad altro tende che a dimostrare la fondatezza di una tale 
valutazione del Cusano, quale in me si é¢ formata nel lungo studio che 
a lui abbiamo consacrata.” 

Unfortunately, this parti pris infects the whole discussion of his 
subject. It is responsible for the controversial, even polemical, method 
of approach which lessens the serious historical value of the author’s 
work on several important points. 

The first section of the work—almost half the book—is biographical. 
The author is careful to inform us, however, that his only reason for 
introducing all this biographical material is to give a clearer and more 
intelligent grasp of the philosophy of his hero. “ L’intendimento di 
essa (the present monograph) é esclusivamente filosofico, anche 
quando sembri piuttosto d’ordine storico.” Throughout these pages 
there runs a panegyric tone which stamps the treatment of the sub- 
ject as apologetic rather than critical. 

Considerable space is given to the early years and the education of 
Nicholas Krebs, wherein we may trace the influence upon the young 
Cusan’s thought and life of the Brethren of the Common Life at 
Deventer, his reaction to the nominalistic attitude of his Heidelberg 
professors, his brilliant success as a student-at-law in Padua, and his 
deep interest in the ecclesiastical and political problems of the day. 
Each of the great periods of his subsequent career is dealt with in 
some detail in the chapters that follow. While still a young man, he 
took part in the Council of Basle, whither he was sent with a com- 
mission from Count Ulric of Manderscheid, claimant of the See of 
Trier. There his reputation as a canonist and his plans for reform 
(set forth with admirable clearness in the De Concordantia Catholica) 
gained him an attentive hearing from the assembly. Though an 
ardent partisan of the conciliar party against the papal claims during 
the Council, he afterwards passed over to the ranks of the pontifical 
party. What were the motives behind this change of allegiance? 
It is futile to discuss the matter since historical evidence bearing on 
this point is not forthcoming. Professor Rotta’s attempt to exonerate 
his hero from the charge of treachery and bad faith is a good instance 
of his loyalty to the memory of the great Cusan but cannot be dignified 
with the name of critical history. For all anybody knows about it 
(except what may be conjectured from the character of the Cardinal) 
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his contention may be quite in accord with the facts. But the defense 
is as devoid of historical foundation as the charge. 

The rather dismal failure of the Cusan’s mission for monastic re- 
form in Germany, followed by his life-long struggle against the Count 
of Tyrol for the recognition of his temporal rights as Prince-Bishop 
of Brixen, illustrates the character of the man and reveals the ideals 
which he cherished as a churchman. In spite of opposition and criti- 
cism on the part of those who felt he had betrayed a sacred trust in 
espousing the pontifical claims, Nicholas clung tenaciously to his views 
and projects of reform. 

During his lifetime the menace of Mohammedanism threatened 
Christianity in Eastern Europe and the Hussite movement was caus- 
ing trouble nearer home. The controversies which the Cardinal 
waged against these enemies of Christian orthodoxy gave scope for 
the development of his theological capacities. Against the former 
he quoted the Koran in favour of the Christian faith; against the ap- 
peal of the latter to Holy Scripture, he opposed the authority of history 
and tradition. 

The second section of this work deals with his thought and writings. 
The teachings of the Cardinal on “ The Absolute”, “ The Universe” 
and “ Knowledge ”’—a separate chapter being devoted to each—are 
expounded with the evident purpose enunciated in the preface. The 
last chapter on the scientific views of Nicholas is freer from this 
preoccupation. 

Professor Rotta regards the philosophy of the Cusan as a fresh 
synthesis of the vital elements in Christian consciousness and tradi- 
tion. The influence of his early training and his sympathy with the 
Platonic tradition in Christian thought placed the Cardinal outside the 
dialectical current which was strong in certain circles at this period. 
He sought truth and wisdom, not as a gratification of reason, but 
rather for the peace they bring to human hearts. He found this 
satisfaction in a “learned ignorance”. The Docta Ignorantia, 
his greatest and most discussed work, describes God as the mazi- 
mum absolutum, the universe as the maximum contractum, and 
Christ as the maximum absolutum contractum. In this work we have 
what Professor Clement C. J. Webb has called the first use of the term 
“absolute” in something like its present philosophical connotation. 
To this source many would trace the pantheism of Giordano Bruno 
and Spinoza, but, Professor Rotta stoutly defends the Cusan against 
what he considers an utter perversion of his doctrine. To this end 
our author devotes much effort to elucidating and explaining in an 
orthodox sense the Cardinal’s thought on the finite and the infinite. 
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The final chapter of the work, dealing with the scientific views of 
Nicholas of Cusa, although it proposes no new interpretation of this 
phase of his thought, treats quite adequately the question of the rela- 
tive value for the progress of science of the mathematical writings 
of the Cusan as compared with his astronomical and geographical writ- 
ings. In mathematics he accomplished little of importance; nothing 
that can stand comparison with the later discoveries of Galileo and 
Kepler. In astronomy, however, he not only rejected the geocentric 
theory but questioned the heliocentric hypothesis as well. In this he 
gave what might be considered a faint foreshadowing of the theory 
of relativity. His geographical contributions, especially in the art 
of cartography, had a prolonged influence on the development of this 
science during his own and the following century. 

Professor Rotta’s monograph is, on the whole, an exhaustive study 
of the established facts relating to the influence of Nicholas of Cusa 
and his philosophy, but it lacks originality. Edmond van Steenberghe 
covered the ground pretty thoroughly in his classic work, Le Cardinal 
Nicolas de Cues (Paris, 1920). It is quite true that no Italian has 
hitherto published a serious work upon the subject, as Professor Rotta 
states in his preface, but that is scarcely a reason for writing a pre- 
tentious volume of four hundred and fifty pages with so little fresh 
information and so much unsubstantiated controversy about the life 
and thought of an already well-known personage. 

GERALD B. PHELAN. 


St. Micuaev’s CoLiece, 
UNIveERSITY OF TORONTO. 


Platon der Griinder. Von Kurt Sincer. Munich, C. H. Beck’sche 

Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1927. Pp. 264. 

This comparatively brief essay accomplishes in a most distinguished 
fashion the author’s aim, viz. the portrayal of Plato, not as the founder 
of a philosophical school, nor as the erdfliichtiger Denker whose aim 
was primarily the solution of the riddles of being and becoming, but 
as the founder of a new spiritual kingdom, the restorer of the ancient 
Greek ideas of measure and proportion, of heroic deed and divine law, 
in a sophistic and inquisitive age that was beginning to forget those 
ancient norms. Plato was of heroic ancestry, born not for speculation 
and the Academy, but for action and rule. The theory of ideas was 
not intended primarily as a solution of the problems of being and 
knowledge, but as a mythical picture of the eternal norms, designed to 
safeguard the beautiful, the true, and the good, against the spiritual 
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relativism of the time. Plato did not look upon the ideas as intelligible 
realities apart from and beyond the world of appearances; he opposed 
to the world of appearance not a world of abstractions, but a spirit- 
ually unified and measured world. Philosophy was for him nothing 
other than the discovery of the good life; not a body of problems and 
methods open to all understandings and applicable to every subject- 
matter, but a means by which an upright and noble nature comes to 
apprehend the divine image which it resembles, and grasps the eternal 
lying beyond motion and rest. 

There is little in these theses, thus baldly stated, that would be 
denied by competent students. Yet Herr Singer’s book as a whole has 
a decided air of unorthodoxy, because of the firmness with which he 
adheres to them, and the correspondingly unmetaphysical, but de- 
cidedly human and sympathetic, portrayal which he gives of the life 
and teachings of the great Founder. Without pretending to give a 
résumé of the contents of the Platonic writings, the author tries to 
catch the inner meaning of each with reference to these dominant aims 
of all Plato’s teaching. Many matters, otherwise important, are natu- 
rally omitted as being irrelevant to this interpretation, such as the 
Socratic question, the date of composition and dramatic date of the 
separate writings, the dialectical details of the dialogues, and other 
familiar problems of the schools. But the picture of the Founder 
gains thereby in unity and firmness of outline. If we recognize that 
Plato never believed that knowledge of the eternal measures could be 
attained by dialectic alone (much less by the eristic counterfeit of it 
which seems to have preoccupied the students in the Academy and to 
have occasioned the composition of the critical dialogues), we can 
readily understand how the Parmenides and the Sophist could have 
been written by the author of the Phedo and the Symposium. Both 
in the earlier and in the later dialogues Plato’s chief concern is with 
the vindication of the ideas as divine norms, not with the purely 
logical problem of relating a timeless conceptual entity to the particu- 
lars of the sense-world. Again the number-theory, into which the 
theory of ideas seems to have developed in Plato’s old age, is not an 
attempt to deal with the world in technical, quantitative fashion, but 
to bring out its inherent form and beauty. Numbers are themselves 
measures or norms, of the same character as the true, the beautiful, and 
the good. Hence we find in Plato’s old age not a lapse from an earlier 
dualistic doctrine of ideas, but rather a development and application of 
the doctrine to other aspects of the sense world. Naturally Singer 
refuses to look upon this unwritten doctrine of Plato’s old age (to 
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which so much importance has been attached by some recent scholars) 
as containing his essential teaching. The dialogues give a far truer 
picture of Plato and of Plato’s convictions than any lecture-notes or 
posthumous works which contemporary research may discover. 

It is the author’s account of Socrates which will seem most heretical. 
Socrates is not the founder of logic, nor the first who gave currency 
to logical methods of procedure; nor did he direct thought into a new 
province, that of human affairs. All this the Sophists had done and 
were doing when Socrates began his public mission. Socrates’ place 
in the center of the Platonic writings comes from his being in Plato’s 
eyes a personification of the divine norm, a champion of measure and 
right against the decadence of his age, a true spiritual descendant of 
the Homeric heroes. 

The author has made free use of the Platonic letters, particularly the 
Seventh and Eighth, without which this interpretation of Plato’s later 
years would lose some of its plausibility. As a whole the book is a 
most individual interpretation; and though it exaggerates, no doubt, 
Plato’s indifference to logical and metaphysical problems, yet it is a 
notable attempt to understand him in terms of his age and his per- 
sonality, instead of measuring him and his teachings by the rigid and 
impersonal standards of abstract metaphysics. 

GLENN R. Morrow. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


Platonism. By Joun Burnet. Berkeley, University of California 
Press, 1928. Pp. 130. 


The late Professor John Burnet’s chief work on Plato was presum- 
ably the latter part of his Greek Philosophy Part I, published in 1914. 
If we compare with that this new work on the same subject, we find 
the following facts. The message he has to tell us is very nearly the 
same, not merely in general but also in particular. The general theme 
is the philosophy and the activities of Plato. The thesis is, as it was 
before, that the dialogues up to and including the Republic give us not 
Plato but Socrates, that the theory of Forms belongs not to Plato but 
to Socrates, and that Plato’s own philosophising was mostly done in the 
sphere of politics and mathematics. The very arrangement of the 
work is closely like the corresponding parts of Greek Philosophy Part 
I. And Chapter V, on “ Plato and Dionysius”, has paragraphs taken 
almost word for word out of the chapter on Plato’s politics in the 
earlier work. 

The main differences between the two accounts are two. In the 
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first place, in Platonism considerably more emphasis is laid on the 
relation of Plato to the general life of his times and of subsequent 
times. There is not indeed any chapter specially devoted to this sub- 
ject; but it is kept constantly in mind. In the second place, Platonism 
is intended to give such an account of Burnet’s view of Plato as could 
be grasped in the form of lectures by hearers not specially versed in 
the subject. Hence the more difficult parts of the theory are omitted; 
for example, the Sophist is not discussed. Hence, also, when the 
argument that supports Burnet’s view is highly technical it is simply 
taken for granted. But with all this the first four chapters are not 
well adapted to a lay audience. There lingers in them too much of 
the manner of his earlier works, in which he had the different aim 
of convincing the sceptical learned world. I feel that their contro- 
versial tone must tend to confuse the layman, while it offers nothing 
new to the expert. The other four chapters are more straightforward. 

The style is not quite so pungent as it used to be, nor so compressed. 
The progress of thought is not always perfectly direct, and there is a 
certain amount of repetition, presumably for didactic purposes. There 
is the old tendency to bold statements, which are so delightful when 
made on a basis of sound scholarship. Here are some examples. 
“ The Eleatics were a dissident sect of Pythagoreans”, p. 31. Those 
works of Aristotle that are still studied are “ mainly of reactionary 
character ”, his “ really great works ” are those that deal with biologi- 
cal subjects, pp. 61-2. “ Aristotle has never been of the first im- 
portance in the history of philosophy except as a sort of appendage to 
Plato”, p. 63. (Aristotle’s inferiority to Plato is stressed here even 
more than in previous works; “I fear that some may think I have been 
unfair to Aristotle, but that is not really so”, p. 110.) The Laws “ is 
really the key to most things that have happened since”, p. 95. Bold- 
ness perhaps becomes rashness when Burnet says that “there cannot, 
in fact, be the slightest doubt” that by the end of his life Plato had 
come to believe that the earth and the planets go round the sun, p. 
107. The arguments he gives are the same as those he offered in 
Greek Philosophy Part I. At that time he was much more cautious. 
All he there ventured to conclude was that Plato came to hold that the 
earth is not the centre. Whether the centre is the sun or the Pytha- 
gorean Central Fire he left undecided. He stated that Theophrastus’s 
testimony does not prove that Plato adopted the heliocentric hypothesis, 
though it does prove that he rejected the geocentric. But in Platon- 
ism he says that Theophrastus’s testimony does prove that Plato 
adopted the heliocentric hypothesis. (What Theophrastus said was that 
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ro TlAdrwn mperBurépw yevouévy petaperew &s ob mpooyxovoay dmroddvri 
TH YR THY péonV xXepav Tov wavrds (Plut. Quest. Plat. 1006c).) 

Other points in which Platonism differs from the earlier work are 
these. (1) Mention is made of the recent additions to our knowledge 
of Aeschines Socraticus, which are subsequent to 1914. (2) Pro- 
fessor Jaeger’s view that the Nicomachean Ethics is Aristotle’s latest 
work is adopted. (3) It is said that Plato’s pupils in the Academy in 
his later days were mostly Ionians, which practically contradicts the 
earlier work. (4) It is said that the myth is not Platonic but So- 
cratic. I cannot find anything like this in Greek Philosophy Part I; 
and it seems to me that it would contradict the accounts there given of 
the Statesman and especially of the Timeus. (5) Several small 
points are made clear in a pleasant way. For example, the history of 
the research into the order of composition of the dialogues, the nature 
of the hiatus which Isocrates taught Plato to avoid, and Plato’s his- 
torical insight (pp. 90-91). 

The University of California Press has done a grave disservice to 
a famous scholar in producing under his name a book with so many 
slovenly misprints. I did not look for them, but I could not help 
noticing the following. P. 7, addrwv for WAdreyv, P. 58, Aristotle’s 
birth is given as 364/3. P. 61, cadéorara, and xepayws for xexpayws. 
P. 77, dvaperjoapmu. P. 84, peyadoreris. P. 85, Pharmio. P. 88, 
irrevelant. P. 92, a reference is omitted. P. 102, rovr@. P. 119, 
“recantation” should be “recantation®”; wapayjya. P. 129, Nicho- 
machean. P. 130, the word ‘quzstiones’ has been divided between 
the ‘a’ and the ‘e’. The name of the editor is not given. No men- 
tion is made of the fact that Burnet died before the work was pub- 
lished, and that he is not responsible for the proof-reading. 

RricHARD RosBinson. 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The Social Sciences and their Interrelations. Edited by W. F. Ocpurn 
and H. GotpeNweIser. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1927. Pp. viii, 
506. 


This book consists of a series of articles by Professors Ogburn, 
Goldenweiser, Barnes, Cohen, Dewey, Hankins, Pound, and others, on 
the social sciences in their relationship to each other and to philosophy. 

This relationship appears rather unjustifiably to be carried to the 
point of identity when Professor J. L. Myers declares that the dif- 
ference between ethnology, sociology, and political science, is merely 
a matter of historical terminology. Professor Myers’ reason, however, 
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for this confusion of substance is made plain when he adds, with, alas! 
but too much truth, that “ political science as it has been practised 
hitherto, almost without exception, has interested the ethnologist rather 
as a confession book of regional or national ideas and foibles than as 
an abstract presentation of man’s place in society”. 

The ‘scientific’ nature of the various social disciplines, including 
even law (which is certainly not a science in any precise sense of that 
term), is perhaps too easily assumed. As Pavlov says in Conditioned 
Reflexes “ it is still open to discussion whether psychology is a natural 
science”. But Pavlov makes this comment in the interests of a more 
objective treatment, and it is this more objective treatment (which it 
is believed will in fact yield results) which most of the contributors 
endeavour to provide. 

What is generally called a naturalistic approach is adopted by most 
of the writers, although it receives criticism, not perhaps entirely over- 
whelming, from Professor Cohen. In an able paper Professor Sorokin 
insists upon the distinction, not always made by Professor Dewey, 
between scientific treatment (by description, generalization, and con- 
trol of what is) and ethical treatment (by criticism of values, of what 
ought to be) and adduces as compurgator for his thesis the Angelic 
Doctor with his declaration that “In scientiis non quzritur nisi 
cognitio veritatis. In scientiis operativis, finis est operatio.” That 
“ future ethics is likely to be an elaborated discipline which, like the 
science of medicine, will indicate the concrete ways and means of 
doing what ought to be done under any given situation”, while ac- 
knowledging the proper and too often forgotten place of casuistry, is 
obnoxious to the objection that it apparently ignores the need for 
analysis and synthesis into a coherent system of values. Sciences 
which study ‘the reality as it is’ only indicate what changes in this 
actuality should be made on the ethical assumption that e.g. ‘ efficiency ’ 
or the ‘expression of the emotions’ or ‘healthy physical condition’ 
are good and that what stands in their way is bad. But, when we have 
decided upon all the implications of these assumptions, we have not a 
descriptive and analytical science but a synthetic philosophy, albeit 
one based upon the ‘ facts’ and all other available experience. 

While, however, we have our suspicions about a science of ethics 
which is other than the synthesis and application to conduct of the 
conclusions of sciences properly so called, we heartily agree that the 
data for ethics—and for legislation—“are given by sociology, an- 
thropology, psychology, biology and by other sciences”, while these 
sciences, including politics, economics and the like, are best approached 
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without preposessions about the ‘ good results’ to be reached. “ Logi- 
cally, all this valuation lies outside of the realm of science. Psy- 
chologically, moralizing considerably hinders an objective study of the 
real situation and leads to partiality and one-sidedness. Factually, in 
the majority of cases, it remains still purely metaphysical” (your 
reviewer stumbles at this synonym for a priori) “not being based on 
a really scientific scrutiny of the corresponding facts and their causal 
relations.” For the appropriate collection and arranging of these 
facts—which is the first step towards securing that control, in the 
particular field of natural science called social phenomena, which we 
already have to some degree in the field of natural science called in- 
animate phenomena—a plan or method is a preliminary. And this 
volume is a significant indication that the importance for method 
at once of delimiting the fields of the respective social disciplines in 
other than a merely popular fashion and, at the same time, of empha- 
sizing the interdependence of these fields is being recognised. 
G. E. G. Catiin. 


CorneL_t UNIVERSITY. 


The Unique Status of Man. By Hersert Witpon Carr. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1928. Pp. 213. 


If the reader is animated by the necessity of fortifying religious 
truth, he will perhaps find in this book the logical basis which he de- 
sires, especially as Professor Carr reminds him in the Preface that he 
is a teacher of philosophy and not an official or unofficial representa- 
tive of any religious sect. If, however, the reader’s interests are 
primarily philosophical, and he is concerned to discover here just what 
it is about man that is unique, he ought to be disappointed. Com- 
prising the 1927 lectures on the New Era Foundation at the School 
of Religion of the University of Southern California, the book is com- 
missioned with the desire “that the subject be one related to the de- 
velopment of Christian truth, a consideration of some timely and vital 
phase of the subject, which will aim to be a contribution to the re- 
ligious thinking of the day, especially from the Christian standpoint ”. 
His cruising radius thus prescribed, Professor Carr supports the pre- 
scription with the philosophical sanction, that modern philosophy is the 
historical outgrowth and development of the Christian ideal. The 
problem of Christianity is said to be essentially that of free will, and 
the historical development of this problem is the theme of the book. 

The history of the idea of freedom is traced from what is alleged 
to be its original theological form in the Pauline doctrine of the atone- 
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ment and justification by faith, through its metaphysical vicissitudes 
in the modern period in which it is reclaimed from Spinoza’s concept 
of substance by Leibniz’s concept of activity, through the period of its 
apparent destruction in the mechanism and materialism of modern 
Science, to its final triumph in the vindication of the Leibnizian phi- 
losophy at the hands of Bergson and the scientific theory of relativity. 
The final conclusion is that the problem of free will is solved in the 
notion of living activity. If we seek to explain our world, starting 
with our own experience, as Leibniz taught us we should, we can ex- 
plain both freedom and necessity. If we start with the external world 
as the materialist does, we have necessity but no freedom. But rela- 
tivity has shown that we must regard the monadic activity as primary, 
and so the problem is solved. As for man’s unique status, we learn 
from a few abstract phrases in the last chapter on Living Activity 
what we could as well infer, that, since all activity is free and man’s 
activity is at best rational, it is therefore the highest form of freedom. 
Intelligent activity is self-determination, self-expression, a positive 
exercise of free will, access to spiritual if not eternal values. 

The book is disappointing to the present reviewer because of his in- 
terest in the historical treatment of the idea of freedom and his ad- 
miration of the Bergsonian and relativistic point of view. The re- 
sults fell far short of what was expected. A few words as to the 
historical treatment. Did the idea of freedom originate in Christianty ? 
And when it appeared in Christianity was it primarily a theological 
problem, an expression of “the emancipation of the restless ration- 
alizing spirit of man”, or was it not rather a religious, a practical 
problem? It is at least arguable that the idea manifested itself first in 
the later ethical movements of Greek philosophy as a consequence of 
the failure of metaphysical speculation. In social terms the idea ex- 
pressed the emergence of a subjective consciousness on the part of 
individuals who, no longer having a community or social order to 
depend upon, were forced to look to themselves as the ultimate value. 
The community was gone; the individual remained. Henceforth the 
community had to be an expression of the individual. As the ethical 
attack upon the problem failed, and consciousness became increasingly 
subjective, the problem became religious, that of the salvation of the 
soul. The problem requiring rationalization, the theological con- 
ception of man’s relation to God, was derivative, not primary. Why, 
moreover, does Professor Carr overlook the practical teachings of 
Jesus and extol the “rationalizer and modernist” Paul? It is hard 
to avoid the suspicion that his historical interpretation is patterned 
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after his formula that freedom is preéminently the rational activity of 
man. 

Finally, what is man’s unique status? How does the relativistic or 
monadic theory help us to envisage man’s freedom? Professor Carr 
recognizes that man’s freedom if it is to amount to anything, must be 
positive. But his account ends where it ought to commence. The 
real is none the less recalcitrant, brute fact because it exists only in 
perspectives for individuals. If a response is not coerced, if activity 
is more fundamental than inertia, if activity operates always through 
the principle of individuality, what is it that is necessary to make the 
response intelligent, what is it that directs and guides the change to 
make it significant? If creative evolution is a better hypothesis than 
emergent evolution, it must be supported by more than abstract refer- 
ences to consciousness and what is implied in consciousness. What is 
implied? It does not enlighten us to repeat the old formula, self- 
determination. A constructive idealism has not been far advanced in 
the statement that freedom in man “is due to discourse of reason”, 
and that “ Reason is the power that comes from our positive exercise 
of free will”. 

DonaLp Ayres PIATT. 


Tue UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO. 


Theistic Monism. By Josepu Evans. London, Macmillan and Com- 

pany, 1928. Pp. viii, 332. 

The author’s intent, as indicated by the subtitle, is to answer the 
question “Is there God?” by determining the relation of mind to 
body. In the opinion, the principal, or perhaps the sole, requirement 
for demonstrating the existence of God is that the universe be ex- 
hibited as a single, harmonious unit. But the recalcitrant relation of 
mind and body, psychical and physical, has always created a discord 
in this harmony which successive thinkers have been unable to resolve. 
In the words of the author “the healing of the differences between 
science and religion waits upon the solution of this problem” (p. 5). 

In the seven short chapters II-VII, he examines critically psycho- 
physical hypotheses hitherto suggested, such as Interactionism, Paral- 
lelism, Epiphenomenalism, Psychical Monism, and Idealism. These 
are all found to be defective. Then follows the chapter entitled 
“ Desiderata”. He requires that the true psycho-physical theory not 
only explain the facts, which so far have not been too clearly indi- 
cated, but also avoid undermining morality and provide an explana- 
tion of the religious impulse. The reader awaits the author’s theory 
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with considerable interest, though he maintains that his solution is 
perfectly simple and obvious. Thus he says, “Could we put away 
inherited conceptions, and face the facts anew, the truth would be 
forced upon us” (p. 21). 

The next chapter proceeds immediately to force the “truth” upon 
us in the following manner. Consciousness is a state, we are told, 
because it is an abstract noun ending in ‘-ness’, and because we can 
use the adjective ‘conscious’. Before the reader can recover from 
such an amazing argument, he is hurried on. If consciousness is a 
state, it must be a state of something. Most misguided philosophers 
have considered consciousness a state of an immaterial substance, mind 
or soul, whereas the truth is perfectly obvious. Just as ice is a state 
of water, so consciousness “ is a state of the living organism depending 
upon physical conditions” (p. 86). The doctrine sounds strangely 
like “that absurdity, epiphenomenalism” (p. 84), which has been 
criticized in a preceding chapter. This impression is deepened when 
we find the same illustration used to explain the theory (p. 87) as was 
previously used to explain epiphenomenalism (pp. 35-6). The modes 
of consciousness seem to succeed each other causally, just as the pic- 
tures thrown on a screen by a cinematograph seem to follow in such 
a way that the situation in one scene seems to produce the situation 
in the next. But the connection is between the conditions which pro- 
duce the pictures and not between the pictures themselves. “So in the 
living body, its mode of consciousness at one moment is not produced 
by its mode of the previous moment, but each mode depends on the 
physical conditions of the moment, the state changing as these 
change.” The most cogent proof of this seemingly new theory con- 
sists in the frequent and vehement assertion of such a statement as 
“ consciousness is a state of the organism” throughout the remainder 
of the book. 

Now that the mind-body dualism has thus been overcome, the rest 
is easy. Conscious beings are “evolved” out of previous physical 
conditions without breach of continuity. Thus we have obtained a 
monistic world; it remains to make it “theistic”. The universe is 
animated by energy which the author calls “ spiritual”, because it has 
not yet been proved to be non-spiritual (p. 302). This spiritual 
energy is then labelled “ God” and our “ Theistic Monism” is com- 
plete. 

J. R. CreEsswE.t. 
West Vircinta UNIVERSITY. 
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ZEsthetics of the Novel. By VAN Meter Ames. Chicago, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1928. Pp. ix, 221. 


“The zsthetic attitude”, says Professor Ames, “is located where 
the flow of habitual activity has been checked by a problematic situa- 
tion, in the lull before reflection sets in, while the values (i.c. the cues 
to solution of the problematic situation) are being contemplated for 
their own sake” (p. 18). “ Apart from a problem of some sort, there 
could be no value of any sort. .. . And the contemplation of every 
value is in itself zsthetic” (p. 19). Professor Ames seeks, in the 
volume before us, to interpret the esthetic significance of the novel in 
the light of this theory. The novel, he says, portrays problematic 
situations, the problematic situations of the social self, which is the 
self in its adjustments to others. And it “ presents the values in the 
problems of the social self”, the variety of approaches to “the prob- 
lems of love, religion, education, politics, and law” (p. 59). “ The 
novelist does not solve our problems and he should not try, for the 
zsthetic experience consists in pure contemplation of values and dis- 
appears when a solution is attempted” (pp. 71-2). The business of 
the novelist, rather, is to depict conflicts within a social structure, to 
cry out “ when he feels the pinch, the rub between traditions, institu- 
tions, and human needs”, and, at the same time, to indicate ways out, 
to show “ what the signs of promise are”, to hold up “a vision of the 
things that may be hoped for”, to adumbrate modes of release (p. 
121). The zxsthetic experience is an expansion of self through the 
intense, sympathetic contemplation of these. Herein, says the author, 
the social self, “seldom adequately stimulated either in intercourse 
with others or in communion with itself”, is aroused and re-awakened 
to a fuller life. Indeed, in the best of novels, it “has a chance . 
to live to the height of its capacity” (p. 73). This fulfilment of the 
social self, frustrated in the everyday environment, is the peak of the 
zsthetic experience of the novel. 

This, as I take it, is a fair outline of Professor Ames’ theory. And, 
as merely outlined, it seems, I should say, tolerably coherent, and even 
satisfactory. Looked at more closely and completely, however, I do 
not find that it is either. Let me bring forward one consideration, a 
fundamental one, to suggest why. In locating the zxsthetic expe- 
rience at the pre-reflective stage, Professor Ames would seem to hold 
it to be preliminary and introductory, a preface to the ‘real’ life of 
the social self. In asserting that the social self, seldom adequately 
stimulated in social intercourse and ‘real’ life, lives at its height in 
the best of novels, however, he would seem to hold that the zsthetic 
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experience is central and climactic, not a preface but a summit in the 
life of the social self. These two views of the zxsthetic experience, 
while not in themselves perhaps hopelessly irreconcilable, are clearly 
divergent; moreover they lead, in full-length discussion, to two op- 
posite and quite unharmonised estimates of the novel. Thus, in ac- 
cordance with the first view, Professor Ames asserts that books “ are 
only guides to life” (p. 84). “The key to all our difficulties is in 
personality, and it is because the novelists understand this that we read 
their books” (p. 129). “If novels do interest us it must be because 
they help us to live, by giving us cues and suggestions which we need ” 
(p. 133). “ The test of literature must be in its effects upon the 
social self” (p. 67). And Chapters Eight (The Novel and Educa- 
tion) and Nine (The Novel and Love and Marriage) state hints to 
successful social living contained in novels. Here, plainly, the novel 
is held to be important chiefly as a social guide-book. In accordance 
with the second view of the zsthetic experience, however, Professor 
Ames assigns to art and thus to the novel a rank and an importance of 
an altogether different sort. Thus, for instance, we are told that 
beauty is the salient value of the novel or of any form of art at its 
best, and “the beautiful is that which delights in itself because it 
holds within its frame the whole of life, love, and death. Everything 
is there, the beginning and the end, the finite and the infinite, the bond 
and the free, . . . mystery and revelation, triumph and defeat, hope 
and hopelessness, all joy and all sorrow. We find ourselves within a 
work of art, and all our world as well. In art is what we are ever 
looking for everywhere. Hence its power over us. We can hardly 
put it down; . . . it is impossible to forget it, for it is the very flower 
of life, and the whole of life, in its complexity and its simplicity. To 
look upon beauty is in one moment to live, to love, to die. There is 
nothing left to wait for or to pray for. In one instant of beauty we 
drink the elixir of all experience; in one heart-beat we live forever 
and cease to live at all” (p. 36). Here, plainly, the novel, as an 
zsthetic fact, is no social guide-book. It is rather, insofar as it is a 
‘good’ novel—that is, insofar as it has moments of beauty—the 
‘elixir’, the ‘ whole’ of life. 

I would not say that the assignment of an instrumental and a con- 
summatory réle to the zsthetic experience of any form of art, par- 
ticularly to the xsthetic experience of the novel, is in itself fatal or 
contradictory. Indeed I should say that it is neither fatal nor con- 
tradictory, provided you show how it need not be either. But this, I 
should urge, is precisely what Professor Ames, as I read him, does 
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not at all show or try forcefully to show. He assigns both the in- 
strumental and the consummatory roéle to the zsthetic experience of 
the novel, but, within his argument, he does not indicate how the two 
are genuinely compatible, nor how the two make for one complete and 
harmonious estimate of the novel. Indeed, as I have suggested, his 
assignment of the two réles to the esthetic experience of the novel, 
in actual fact, leads him to make statements which embody two distinct 
and quite opposed estimates of the novel: namely, that the novel, in 
content, is (1) a preliminary, suggestive adumbration of the possi- 
bilities of social experience, and that it is (2) the very ‘elixir’ of 
social life. 

Here, as I think, we touch the fault central to the author’s theory in 
its full-length form. The fault is this, that the materials and the 
observations comprising the body of his work are not ordered or in- 
tegrated within one clear-cut, decisive standpoint. The phases of his 
argument lie loose and uncentered within his essay. They are not 
brought at all to a genuine focus, they do not make a patterned or an 
informing whole. Thus, in the discussions which I have referred to 
above by way of illustration, the author has set forth what he learned 
from Chicago and what he learned from Pater and Proust without at 
all essentially re-shaping these quite diverse voices: they remain there 
essentially what they were before they were placed in the context of 
his argument, and their implications, basically different, remain as 
before. This failure in integration weakens the work throughout. 
This is a pity, for the novel is, machines apart, the twentieth cen- 
tury’s characteristic mode of artistic self-expression: it is a very 
urgent and timely topic as well as a very genuine topic for a force- 
ful decisive philosophical clarification. I should add that teachers 
of zxsthetics might find this volume valuable, despite its faults, as 
a reference book for an introductory course in zsthetics. If his 
argument, at crucial points, lacks organic firmness, Professor Ames 
has nevertheless developed his thought with an eye on the whole his- 
tory of the modern novel, from Fielding to Joyce. Moreover, his 
prose in this, his first published work, is simple and spirited, and, if 
in spots it is amateurish, it is, on the other hand, constantly clear, and 
often gay. 

D. W. GoTsHALK. 


UNIVERSITY oF ILLINOIS. 
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Erste Druckschriften. Von G. W. F. Hecet. Nach dem urspriing- 
lichen Text herausgegeben von Georc Lasson. Leipzig, Felix 
Meiner, 1928. Pp. xliv, 432. 


Die Naturreligion. Von G. W. F. Hecer. Nach den vorhandenen 
Manuskripten vollstandig neu herausgegeben von Georc Lasson. 
Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1927. Pp. ix, 247. 

These two volumes constitute respectively Volume I and the first 
half of Volume XIII of Lasson’s excellent edition of Hegel’s Samt- 
liche Werke. 

The Erste Druckschriften contains the author's earlier critical writ- 
ings published during the Jena period, as follows: the monograph on 
the difference between the systems of Fichte and Schelling; five 
articles taken from the Journal fiir Philosophie and the Erlanger 
Literaturzeitung, here grouped by the editor under “ Abhandlungen 
und Kritiken””—the topics discussed are partly historical and partly 
critical—; the discussion entitled “ Glauben und Wissen oder die Re- 
flexionsphilosophie der Subjectivitat”; the Latin dissertation on the 
orbits of the planets, accompanied by a German translation; and a 
short appendix containing the brief paper on the relation between 
“ Naturphilosophie ” and “ Philosophie iiberhaupt ”. 

The portion of the lectures on the philosophy of religion included in 
the part of Volume XIII here published is that portion dealing with 
what Hegel calls “ Naturreligion ”, which is the first major division of 
Part II of the lectures on the general subject “ Die bestimmte Re- 
ligion”. The second division of the lectures, under the heading “ Die 
Religion der geistigen Individualitat ”, is reserved for the second half 
of Volume XIII. 

The careful workmanship of the editor is evident in these volumes, 
as in others of the series which have already appeared. It should be 
noted that he prefixes to the Erste Druckschriften a rather lengthy 
introduction, part of which is taken over from his introduction to the 
volume given to the Phenomenologie des Geistes. In later editions 
this latter introduction is to be modified accordingly. 

G. Watts CUNNINGHAM. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The following books were received during May and June: 

Syntagma de Libris Propriis. By Tommaso CAMPaANELLA. Edited by 
Vincenzo SpaMPANATO. Florence, Casa Editrice d’Arte Bestetti e 
Tumminelli, 1927. Pp. 133. 

Opera hactenus inedita Rogeri Baconi. Fasc. IX, De Retardatione Ac- 
cidentium Senectutis, cum aliis Opusculis de Rebus Medicinalibus. Now 
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first edited, with introductions, notes, appendices, and a glossary of drugs, 
by A. G. Lirtte and E. Witarncton. Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 
1928. Pp. xliv, 224. 

Kathakopanishad. The Sanskrit text with an English metrical version, 
explanatory notes, and a Glossary. By D. VenKaTraMIAH. Madras, 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1928. Pp. viii, 67. 

The Non-Partisan Ballot in certain Pennsylvania Cities. By J. T. SALTER. 
Norman, Okla., The Transcript Press, 1928. Pp. xv, 257. 

Hegel's Logic of World and Idea. A translation of the second and third 
parts of the subjective logic, with an introduction on idealism limited and 
absolute. By Henry S. Macran. Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1929. 
Pp. 215. 

The Organization of Knowledge. By Henry Evetyn Buss. New York, 
Henry Holt and Company, 1929. Pp. xx, 433. 

The Meaning of Rousseau. By Ernest Hunter Wricut. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1929. Pp. viii, 168. 

Englishmen, Frenchmen, Spaniards. By SALvapor pE MapartaGa. Second 
impression. London, Humphrey Milford, 1929. Pp. xix, 256. 

The Epinomis of Plato. Translated with introduction and notes by J. 
Harwarp. Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1928 Pp. 146. 

The Works of Aristotle. Translated into English under the editorship of 
W. D. Ross. Volume I (containing the whole of the logic). Oxford, 
The Clarendon Press, 1928. 

The Category of Relation. By J. E. Satomaa. Helsinki, published by the 
author?, 1929. Pp. 180. 

The Historic Development of Logic. By Frvertco Enrigues. Authorized 
translation from the Italian by Jerome RosentHat. New York, Henry 
Holt and Company, 1929. Pp. xi, 271. 

A Sceptical Examination of Contemporary British Philosophy. By Aprtan 
Coates. London, Brentano’s, 1929. Pp. 256. 

General Introduction to Ethics. By Wrtutam KeEtitey Wricat. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1929. Pp. xv, 559. 

The Major Traditions of European Philosophy. By Grorce Boas. New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1929. Pp. 497. 

The History of Psychology. By W. B. Pussury. New York, W. W. 
Norton & Company, 1929. Pp. 326. 

Truth and the Faith. An Interpretation of Christianity. By Harriey 
Burr ALEXANDER. New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1929. Pp. 
vi, 313. 

From the Physical to the Social Sciences. By Jacques Ruerr. Trans- 
lated by Herman Green. With an introduction by Herman OLIPHANT 
and Asram Hewitt. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1929. Pp. 
XXxXiv, 159. 

Leibniz. Par Maurice Hatswacus. Nouvelle édition revue et considér- 
ablement augmentée. Paris, Librairie Mellottée (no date). Pp. 158 
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La Pensée de Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Par Avpert Scutnz. Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1929. Pp. xii, 521. 

Spinoza. Par E. Cartier. Paris, Librairie Mellottée (no date). Pp. 123. 

Wandlungen der Weltanschauung. Lieferung 6. Von Kari Joi. 
Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1929. Pp. 160. 

Die Seele und das Gewissen. Von Louts F. Anperson. Leipzig, Felix 
Meiner, 1929. Pp. 100. 

Das Logische. Von Louis F. Anperson. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 19209. 
Pp. 97. 

Jahrbuch fiir Philosophie und phinomenologische Forschung. Erganzungs- 
band (Festschrift, Eomunp Hussert zum 70. Geburtstag gewidmet). 
Halle, Max Niemeyer, 1929. Pp. 370. 

Hegel: Sein Wollen und sein Werk. Erster Band. Von Tueopor L. 
Haertnc. Leipzig, B. G. Teubner, 1929. Pp. xxiv, 785. 

Der Kampf um das Kausalgesets in der jiingsten Physik. Von Huvuco 
BERGMANN. Braunschweig, Friedr. Vieweg & Sohn Akt.-Ges., 1929. Pp. 
x, 78. 

Der Kampf wms Dasein und seine Grundlagen in der neuseitlichen Phi- 
losophie. Von Vinzenz Rirner. Halle (Saale), Max Niemeyer, 1929. 
Pp. viii, 250. 

Anthropologie und Menschenkenntnis. Von W. von Humpotpt. Heraus- 
gegeben und eingeleitet von Fritz HEINEMANN. Halle (Saale), Max 
Niemeyer, 1929. Pp. Ixxviii, 159. 

Vom Wesen des Grundes. Von Martin Hetneccer. Halle (Saale), Max 
Niemeyer, 1929. Pp. 40. 

Die Form des Erkennens. Eine Untersuchung zur Grundlegung der for- 
malen Logik. Von WirHetm Grese. Munich, Ernst Reinhardt, 1929. 
Pp. 144. 

W ort Wert Gemeinschaft. Sprachkritische und soziologische Uberlegungen. 
Von GerHarp voN Mutius. Munich, Ernst Reinhardt, 1929. Pp. ror. 
Grundfragen der Sosialethik, Von WitLHeLM STEINBERG. Munich, Ernst 

Reinhardt, 1929. Pp. 140. 

Logik. Von ALEXANDER PrANpeR. Zweite, durchgesehene Auflage. Halle 
(Saale), Max Niemeyer, 1929. Pp. 4909. 

Philosophie als Grundwissenschaft. Von JoHANNES REHMKE. Zweite, 
umgearbeitete Auflage. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1929. Pp. vii, 651. 

Platons Verhaltnis sur Mathematik. Von Seta Dene. Leipzig, Felix 
Meiner, 1929. Pp. vi, 146. 

Die Abstufungen der Individualitét. Von J. K. von Hoessurn. Leipzig, 
Felix Meiner, 1929. Pp. 132. 

Deutsche Philosophen. Von Ericn Becuer. Einleitung von ALoys 
Fiscuer. Munich, Duncker & Humblot, 1929. Pp. xxxi, 363. 

Il Sonno e¢ la Vigilia. By Gruserre ZAmBeccari. Edited by GIovANNI 
GentiLeE. Florence, Casa Editrice d’Arte Bastetti e Tumminelli, 1928. 


Pp. 93. 





























NOTES. 


SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL CoNGRESS oF PHILOSOPHY. 


In accordance with the arrangement made by the Permanent International 
Committee in 1926, the Seventh International Congress of Philosophy will 
meet in September 1930 at Oxford. 

The date of the Congress will be September 1 to 6, 1930 

The recognised languages will be English, French, German and Italian. 

The programme of the Congress will follow the lines of the Programme 
for the Sixth International Congress held in America in 1926. The sessions 
will be arranged in four Divisions, A. Metaphysics, B. Logic and Episte- 
mology, C. Ethics and Political Philosophy, D. History of Philosophy. 
Each Division will have one general meeting, and each Section a special 
meeting. The papers will be read by specially invited delegates from the 
various countries. The number of speakers to be fixed beforehand cannot 
exceed for a Divisional general meeting 4 or for a Sectional special meeting 
3. The time allotted to papers will be 20 minutes each. 

Membership in the Congress will include Active Members and Associate 
Members (the families of Active Members). The fee for Active Members 
will be £1. and for Associate Members 10/—. Active Members will be en- 
titled to a copy of the Proceedings. 

All correspondence regarding the Congress should be addressed to Mr. 
A. H. Hannay, Secretary and Treasurer, 40, Well Walk, Hampstead, Lon- 
don, N. W. 3. 

The detailed plans for the Congress and arrangements for accommoda- 
tion will be announced later. 


Programme Outline. 


Division A. Metapnysitcs—General Session: Are recent advances in Phys- 
ics of metaphysical importance? 
Section 1: Can Science dispense with the notions of Substance and 
Cause? 
Section 2: Is a philosophy of history consistent with the facts of his- 
tory? 
Section 3: Must biological processes be either purposive or mechanistic ? 
Section 4: The relations between Metaphysics and Religion. 
Division B. Locic anp Eptstemotocy—General Session: The value of re- 
cent contributions to Logic or Phenomenology. 
Section 1: The nature of Perception and its objects. 
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Section 2: The nature and source of non-perceptual factors in thinking:. 
Section 3: The relation of scientific thinking to the ideal of knowledge. 
Section 4: Is probability objective? 
Division C. Ernics, Potrrics anp AistHetics—General Session: The value 
of Ethical and Political Philosophy as guides in practice. 

Section 1: Is the distinction between moral rightness and wrongness 
ultimate ? 

Section 2: Is the ground of political obligation always one and the 
same? 

Section 3: Has there been in recent times any substantial change in the 
conceptions of Freedom and Responsibility ? 

Section 4: Recent suggestions in the theory of Fine Art. 

Division D. History or Pamosopay—General Session: In what respects 
has Philosophy progressed? 

Section 1. Ancient Philosophy: What is alive and what is dead in the 
Philosophy of Classical Antiquity ? 

Section 2. (a) Medieval Philosophy: The philosophical problems at 
issue in the XIIIth and XIVth Centuries. (b) Oriental Philosophy: 
What contributions have been made to Philosophy by Eastern Phi- 
losophers (including Jews and Western Arabs) ? 

Section 3. Philosophy of the XVIIth and XVIIIth Centuries; Is it 
necessary for students of Philosophy to go behind Kant? 

Section 4. Philosophy of the XIXth and XXth Centuries: Absolutism 
and the revolt against it. 

The Hamburg University on the occasion of the celebration of its tenth 
anniversary has issued an interesting Festschrift, which includes among 
other items an article of historical value by Ernst Cassirer on Leibniz und 
Jungius. This youngest of the German Universities traces its origin back 
to the Hamburg Academic Gymnasium, established in 1613, of which 
Joachim Jungius was Rector from 1629 to 1657 and its most distinguished 
professor, Although Jungius was preéminently a botanist, he wrote 
treatises on philosophy and mathematics, among them “Logica Ham- 
burgensis ”, which was significant for Leibniz and the reform of philosophy. 

The following is a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals: 

Tue JourNaAL or Pumosopny, XXVI, 10: A. Uchenko, The Spans of 
Immediacy and Truth; D. S. Robinson, Report of the Annual Meeting of 
the Western Division of the American Philosophical Association; 11, Arthur 
E. Murphy, The Anti-Copernican Revolution; Charles M. Perry, Apropos 
of Essences; 12, Edward Gleason Spaulding, Are there any Necessary 
Truths?; 13, F. P. Hoskyn, The Problem of Motion; Theodore T. Lafferty, 
The Theory of Perspectives as an Interpretation of Functional Analysis; 
M. Whitcomb Hess, Kantor’s Language Behavior. 

Tue AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL oF PsycHotocy AND Puttosopny, VII, 2: 
H. K. Archdall, Symbolism as a Philosophical Principle; F. E. Brown, The 
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Quest of the Good Life: An Essay towards a Philosophy of Religion; E. 
Ronald Walker, The Foundations of Belief in God; V. A. Spence Little, 
Studies in Christian Origins (IV): Second Century Pagan Writers— 
Plutarch of Chaeronea; W. A. Merrylees, Some Features of Professor 
Anderson’s Logic; Reply by Professor Anderson, “ Universals” and Oc- 
currences; Sir Robert Stout, Leisure Hours with Great Men. 

Tue Psycwovocicat Review, XXXVI, 2: Edwin G. Boring, The Psy- 
chology of Controversy; Walter R. Miles, Horizontal Eye Movements at 
the Onset of Sleep; Carroll C. Pratt, Theoretical Studies from the Har- 
vard Laboratory: Faculty Psychology; Christian A. Ruckmick, A New 
Classification of Tonal Qualities; 3, Zing Yang Kuo, The Net Result of the 
Anti-Heredity Movement in Psychology; J. F. Brown, The Methods of 
Kurt Lewin in the Psychology of Action and Affection; L. L. Thurstone, 
Theory of Attitude Measurement; George M. Stratton, Emotion and the 
Incidence of Disease: The Influence of the Number of Diseases, and of the 
Age at which they Occur; Albert P. Weiss, Some Succor for Professor 
Kuo. 

Tue JouRNAL oF EXPERIMENTAL Psycuo.ocy, XII, 3: Ralph Gundlach, 
Tonal Attributes and Frequency Theories of Hearing; Clara R. Brian and 
Florence L. Goodenough, The Relative Potency of Color and Form Percep- 
tion at Various Ages; L. L. Thurstone, Fechner’s Law and the Method of 
Equal-Appearing Intervals; Edward Sapir, A Study in Phonetic Sym- 
bolism; W. N. Kellogg, Measuring Auditory Intensive Thresholds in Elec- 
trical Units; Siegen K. Chou, A Multiple Groove Board for Testing Motor 
Skill; William E. Walton and Beulah M. Morrison, The Chromopathometer. 

Tue Psycuoiocicat Buttetin, XXVI, 5: General Reviews and Sum- 
maries: S. Adams and F. F. Powers, The Psychology of Language; F. F. 
Powers, Psychology of Language Learning; L. E. Travis, Recent Research 
in Speech Pathology; M. Metfessel, Experimental Phonetics: W. M. 
Urban, The Philosophy of Language; E. H. Sturtevant, The Linguistic 
Society of America. 

La Revue p—E M&tTAPHYSIQUE ET DE Morate, XXXVI, 2: L. Weber, De 
quelques caractéres de la Pensée symbolique; G. Urbain, Remarques sur 
l’orientation des doctrines chimiques; Charles Renouvier et William James, 
Correspondance; M. Winter, La Physique indéterministe; R. Lenoir, An- 
thropologie et Sociologie; V. Jankélevitch, Bergsonisme et Biologie; CG. 
Morin, L’abus du Droit et les relations du Réel et des Concepts dans le 
domaine juridique. 

La Revue PHILosoPpHIQUE DE LA FRANCE et ve L’Errancer, LIV, 5 & 6: 
A. Naville, Du jugement considéré soit comme acte mental, soit comme 
matériel logique; Et. Rabaud, Différenciation et fonctionnement de l’organ- 
isme; R. Perrier, Place de "homme dans la série animale; R. Lenoir, La 
philosophie de Victor Cousin; M. Halbwachs, La psychologie collective 
d’aprés Ch. Blondel. 
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KANTSTUDIEN, XXXIV, %: Walter Kinkel, Karl Vorlander zum Gedacht- 
nis ; Emil Utitz, Uber Grundbegriffe der Kunstwissenschaft; Georg Wernick, 
Ist der Begriff der Wahrheit definierbar?; Eduard Meyer, Sein und Sollen 
in der Wertphilosophie; T. K. Oesterreich, Das Problem der raumlichen 
und zeitlichen Kontiguitat von Ursache und Wirkung; Ernst Otto, Die 
Struktur der geistigen Welt; Alf Nyman, Uber das “ Unbewusste”; J. L. 
Snethlage, Der Behaviorismus; Paul Menzer, Ein Handbuch und ein 
Lexikon der Padagogik; (Erganzungsheft 63) Johannes von Malottki, Das 
Problem des Gegebenen. 

Dre Zerrscurirt Fir Psycworocie, CX, 3 bis 6: Werner Wolff, Der 
archaische Sprachorganismus ; Oswald Kroh, Vergleichende Untersuchungen 
zur Psychologie der optischen Wahrnehmungsvorgange. VI. Friedrich 
Berger, Beitrage zum Problem der Kategorialen Wahrnehmung I; Leonard 
Galley, Tachistoskopische Versuche iiber Residuen (Schluss); Carola Voll, 
Experimentelle Untersuchungen tiber die Grundlagen der fremdsprachlichen 
Begabung ; Jylius Pikler, Ueber die Angriffspunkte des Willens am Korper ; 
Bibliographie des Jahres 1928. 

Locos, XII, 1: B. Varisco, La prova ontologica; A. Aliotta, Il mio 
radicale sperimentalismo; F. Albeggiano, Morale ed arte; C. Marracino, 
Il nominalismo moderno da Berkeley a Taine. 

GtorNALE Critico Detta Fivosorta ITALIANA, X, 2: Bernardino Varisco, 
La verita; Giorgio Fano, La filosofia di B. Croce (III); Eugenio di Carlo, 
Lettere inedite di P. Galluppi a V. Cousin. 

Rrvista pit Frirosorta Neo-Scorastica, XXI, 2: Francesco Olgiati, Il 
concetto di sostanza; Carlo Maszzantini, Realta ed intelligenza; Giacomo 
Boggio, Per un’estetica scolastica; Alfredo Goffredo, La filosofia della 
pratica di Benedetto Croce; Gustavo Bontadini, Filosofia e religione nel 
pensiero di Armando Carlini; Silvio Vismara, La mistica di San Bona- 


ventura. 





